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More pounds mixed * More feet tubed 
More yards calendered ¢ More pieces cured 
But what tonnage shipped to the customer? _ 


What percentage coming from the vulcanizers 
is seconds or defects or rejects? 











THIS 1S WHY 


2-MT-808 
OUTSTANDING 


IN TRUCK TIRE CARCASS STOCKS! 


Old Way PresentWay New Way 





Accelerator 


Straight 
COMPOUND NO. 1251 Thfensie No. 8 Activated 2-MT-808 
Thiazole 


—460 —457 








It is cool running* 


Temperature rise on Goodrich flexometer 


It stays cool running* 
Temperature rise on Goodrich flexometer 
After aging 35 days 70°C. air oven 
After aging 14 days 70°C. Oxygen Bomb Blew out 


It has high modulus* (stress at 500% elongation psi) 1000 
it has high tear resistance™ (pounds) 
It resists aging* 


% tensile strength retained after 28 days in 70°C. Oxygen Bomb.. 
% tensile strength retained after 4 days in 100°C. oven 


It is good when hot* 
Tensile Strength @ 100°C 


Tear Resistance @ 100°C 
*Cured 60 min. © 267°F 


IT IS THE LEAST BRITTLE WHEN HOT 


COMPOUND NO. 1251 —456 —460 —457 
Smoked Sheets............6: 100. 100. 100. 6 ADVANTAGES OF 2-MT VULCANIZATES 


Zinc Oxide wv. wv. 1. Higher modulus with less combined sulfur. 

ae” Saggy - io ¥ 2. Less tendency to revert or exhibit other undesirable 
NEOZONE D - - . effects of long curing. 

THERMOFLEXA......... ; ; 3. Better age resistance as judged by the oxygen bomb, 
Sulfur % 75 air pressure heat test and 70°C. or 100°C. air oven. 


4. Higher tensile strength and tear resistance at elevated 
temperatures, even when cured well beyond the optimum. 


24°C. 











. 5. Greater resistance to flex cracking 
= . 6. Less hysteresis (lower heat build-up). 
0.75 — For further details see 2-MT Report 41-1 
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Long before the burners begin to glow in 
Continental’s plant, the particular grade 
of carbon black that each of the seven 
units is to produce has been carefully de- 
termined. Throughout production each 
grade is carefully watched ... tested and 
checked in the control laboratory located 
within the plant, to make certain each 
grade standard will be met with a product 


f absolute purity, and uniform rate of 


cure and processing. As a result, Conti- 
nental’s broad range of accurately graded, 
quality carbon blacks enables you to meet 
your processing requirements with abso- 
lute dependability. Once you have deter- 
mined which Continental grade is youR 
black, simply specify it by the proper, 
clearly defined Continental grade sym- 


bol. This particular grade of Continental 


DNE OF THESE VA GRADES IS your black 


CON 


BON 
Pon 


TINENTAL A: 


Fast Cure, Easy Processing 


TINENTAL B: 


st Cure, Medium Processing 


TINENTAL C: 


dium Cure, Easy Processing 


CONTINENTAL G: 


CONTINENTAL D: 
Medium Cure, Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL E: 


Medium Cure, Hard Processing 


CONTINENTAL F: 


Slow Cure, Medium Processing 


your order . .. to be always consistently 
filled as specified. Continental will be glad 
to confirm your specifications, should any 
question arise concerning the selection of 


your black from the distinct and compre- 


hensive listing shown below. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Axron Sates Orrice: Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


Piant: Sunray, Texas 








Slow Cure, Hard Processing 


black then C Ta 4 





Here’s How IWS Will Pro- 


vide You with Practically 


Unlimited Service from 


Your Old Banbury 


Puss is a piker! Her “nine lives” are nothing 
compared with the renewals of efficiency and 
performance possible in your old or worn Ban- 
bury mixer. Your Banbury loses efficiency when 
the surfaces of rotors, side jackets, end frames 
and gears wear. Parts lose their exact fit and, 
in direct proportion, your Banbury production 


slows dow n. 


*% 914 Miami Street, Akron, Ohio 


There is an answer to this problem, an answer 
proved by over eight years, and carrying the en- 
dorsement of plant managers and production 
engineers over the continent. It is the [WS sys- 
tem of rebuilding Banburys, the restoration of 
every worn part from rotors to gears to new 
efficiency and performance. 

Parts are restored to original dimensions, with 
a new surface so hard that it actually is more 
abrasive-resistant. Every IWS rebuilding job is 
guaranteed, backed by us to the limit because we 
know the quality of our work. 


Consult us on any job of Banbury rebuilding or 


repair. We'll save you more than half the usual 


time and money cost. 


Phone JEfferson 7970 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS 


AKRON, OHIO 
IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


194] 
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THIS IS A PORTRAIT OF 


Typical Royle Extruding 
Machine. A complete line 
1vailable for straining 
tubing, insulating; for 
rubber and plastics 


We appreciate the patience of our friends, whose demands for Royle 
equipment tax even our extra-shift production. Striving for excellence 
in design and workmanship has not left us floors laden with stock 
machines for instant delivery. And now, as in the past eighty-six years, 

we insist on excellence in every item we manufacture. 


ST It does take longer, but it pays both seller and buyer. 


ROYLE’S | i YEAR OF EXTRUDING MACHINE MANUFACTURE ) 
’ 


WD 
’ 
iw ROYLE 
' PATERSON 
NJ 
Since 1855 
AKRON, J. C. CLINEFELTER - LOS ANGELES, LOMBARD SMITH CO. - LONDON, JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD. 
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Cyanamid’s warehouses are situated alt conveniently 

located shipping points—to save you time and unneces- 

sary steps in obtaining chemicals for rubber production. 

Note the addresses of our sales representatives below. And 
depend on it, Cyanamid controlled quality means time and 

| trouble saved for you in processing, too. Get in touch with 


1. ds 


<< our nearest office for— 


*AERO BRAND ACRYLONITRILE...AERO BRAND DPG... AERO 
BRAND DOTG...AERO AC 50...AERO BRAND RUBBER SULPHUR 
..K & M MAGNESIUM OXIDE...K & M MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Sales Representatives to the Rubber Industry and stock points: 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and Los Angeles, Cal.; Herron & Meyer, 
Chicago, Ill.; Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of Americam Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N., Y. 
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This is an airplane view of the Pequanoc plant at Butler, New Jersey. 


A KEY UNIT IN THE PLAN FOR HEMISPHERE DEFENSE | 


Rubber reclaims manufactured in this great plant contribute directly and indirectly : 
to the production of essential equipment for war or peace. 
Such plants as this are America’s assurance against aggression from any source. 


the basis of national self-sufficiency. 


PEQUANOC RECLAIMS 


are known to industry for their 


Cleanliness — Uniformity — Reliability. 


| s FOR gs 
cLAIm * PECIFIC PURPOSES 


QUALITY RE 
. BUTLER NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Rebert Anoblock Harold P. Fuller E. B. Ross Burnett & Co. (London) Lid 
2301 Lincoln Wav West ti St. Jame Avenue No. 1 Terento Street 189 Regent Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana Boston, Mass« leronto, Ontario, Canada London W. 1, England 
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SPEAKS PSUDER THAN WORDS 





The St. Joseph Lead Company's reputation among 





consumers of Zinc Oxides has been gained by the 






solid integrity of its performances — whether they 









be examined from the viewpoint of service or quality 


of prod ucts. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
































AZO ZZZ-55 Zinc Oxide makes white rubber whiter whether com- 
pounded with Zinc Sulfide or Titanium dioxide. The chemistry of 
small amounts of impurities in zinc oxide is important. Dependable 
results are obtained with AZO ZZZ-55, the preferred zinc oxide for 
white rubber compounds, because the trace of lead is all present in 


the relatively inert sulfated form. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD r SMELTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


YLUMBI 
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Under the microscope, at a magnification of 500X, C-700 
Hydrated Aluminas look like the photomicrograph shown 
above; uniform, spherical particles having a calculated 
size of less than 3,000 mesh. The rubber industry is finding 
this fine, white low-density powder exceedingly useful as 
a reinforcing pigment. 

Rubber compounds, in which C-700 Hydrated Aluminas 
are used, have these desirable properties: excellent tear 
resistance, superior aging, high tensile strength at elevated 
temperatures, good abrasion, high modulus combined with 
high elasticity, and a firm stock in the uncured state. 

For further information or samples for trial, write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA (Sales Agent 
for Atuminum Ore Company) 1970 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











EVALUATING FORMULA AND PROPERTIES 
A typical evaluating compound: 
FORMULA 

Pale crepe ce al sa. le Cee ee teem 50 
Pe ers ee 
C-740 Alumina . 10 and 20 volumes 
GS sg coe Le & a et eae, ot = 
IETS: Ce: owe ah Boe eee ae re 
Sulfur re a ere ok ee ae ee ee 
Captax. . eae ee ee eee ee 

The physical properties of this compound are: 
Pressure cure at 260°F. and 45 min. 10 vol. 20 vol. 
Tensile strength * /in? . . . . . . 3700 1285 
Stress * /in? @ 500% . 1510 2220 
Elongation at Break (%) . . . . . 695 685 
Tear resistance (#/in) . ..... 310 500 
Hardness (Shore) ........ 45 52 





ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


ALUMINUM AND FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 
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LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. by 
Marchionna (Vol. 1). 1061 pp.—6 x 9 in . .$15.00 


A completely authoritative and thoroughly indexed bibliography 
on all patents and published literature on Latex covering the 
period up to June, 1932. 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by Marchionna (Vols. 
i} and 111). 1670 pp.—é6 x 9 in.. .. . $20.00 


An extensive and comprehensive supplement to Volume I, 
covering the period from June, 1932, to December, 1937. In- 
cludes abstracts on Latex and on Rubber Derivatives—rubber 
hydrochloride, cyclized rubber, hydrogenated rubber, etc. A 
mecessary adjunct to Volume I. 


Combination price, Vols. |, I! and III $30.00 


LATEX IN 
6 x 9 in. 


A new and comprehensive text book which provides information 
directly useful to the chemist and manufacturer working daily with 
latex and to those who may contemplate its use. It is complete, 
practical, fully illustrated and indexed. 


INDUSTRY, by Noble. 384 pp.— 


RUBBER—-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 
TIES, by Dawson and Porritt. 700 pp.—9 x 11 in. 
$12.50 


A voluminous reference work presenting all available data on the 
physical amd chemical properties of rubber. Outstanding and 
omique in that it is the only book of its kind available. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
(A.C.S. Monograph No. 74), by Davis and Blake. 
896 pp.—6 «x 9 in. 


An authoritative reference book on both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of rubber technology. A well-balanced and 
vital discussion, dealing not only with the theoretical phases, but 
with up-to-date manufacturing practices as well. Holds a logical 
appeal for the research investigator, the development emgineer, and 
the student 











com- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE, 
piled by D. E. Cable 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 


1935 
1936 
Bibliography for 1937 
Bibliography for 1938-1939 


Bibliography for 
Bibliography for 


All volumes in Cloth Bindings—6 x 9 inches 


These bibliographies serve as accurate and complete guides to 
the literature published on rubber and allied products throughout 
the world during the periods mentioned. Invaluable to the tech- 
nologist and librarian whose work requires constant reference to 
publications and technical articles on rubber. 


1939 RUBBER RED BOOK—Directory of the Rubber 
industry. 420 pp.—6 x 9 in. Indexed. Cloth Bound 
$5.00, Paper Bound $4.00 


Second in the series of biennial directories, this edition has 
been increased in size and scope. Complete and accurate lists of 
rubber manufacturers, rubber products, chemical supplies and sup- 
pliers, machinery and equipment manufacturers and products, 
tabrics and fabric suppliers, crude rubber, reclaim, latex, scrap 
rubber and a host of miscellaneous services and products used in 
the rubber industry are given in more extensive fashion than _be- 
fore. In addition, mew sections on Sales Agents and Suppliers 
Branch Offices, Trade and Technical Organizations, Technical 
Journals, and a Who's Who of the Rubber Industry have been 
added. The directory is an indispensable aid to all who buy or 
sell in the rubber manufacturing industry. 


RUBBER 
$14.00 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF 
LATEX. by Flint. 715 pp.—6x9 in. 


The latest book on covering all the general and 
technical phases of the subject. A valuable and comprehensive 
source of information for all those interested in this increasingly 
mportant industry. Covers a wide varietv of subjects from history 
and source of latex to precise compounding data and manufactur- 


text latex 


ing prices. 
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From LOTOL—the world’s finest - 
surgeons’ gloves—longer-lived, with full 
a. freedom for the surgeons’ hands 
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but with oll s 
too, has its limitations .. . ¢ MADE-TO- | | 
is color. a ; ORDER 
So where color is not an im 
factor, we do suggest that you 
consider DISPERSITE. 


Why not ask us to check into your prok ; 


*DISPERSITE is the trade-marked 


name for water dispersions of an 

reclaimed or crude rubbers made a me . yi ; 

under the original Pratt patents. ) a. DEPENDABLE } 
> DELIVERY 


DISPERSITE 
Avernale tor Jalex 


Dispersions » Process, Inc. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N.Y 


RELIABLE 
SUPPLY 





FROM DOMESTIC 
RAW MATERIALS 


YIHSGny OCS6I 


YIddNy 


q 


Palak’ Mabel @ mhcihs 
AHd V 490119 | 


The Bibliography of Rubber Literature was 
first brought out in 1936 covering the year 
1935; the second issue, covering 1936, was in- 
cluded as a section of the 1937 Rubber Red 
Book and is now available as a separate 
cloth bound volume; the third issue, covering 
1937, was issued in 1938. The fourth volume, 
covering 1938 and 1939, is a volume of over 
250 pages and follows the same satisfactory 
style of previous issues. This edition inaugur- 
ates the issuance of the bibliography as a 
biennial. It will hereafter appear every other 
year and will cover the literature of the previ- 
ous two years. 

A complete set of Cable’s “Bibliography of 
Rubber Literature” is indispensable to rubber 
libraries, chemists, physicists, engineers and 
all others desiring to keep posted on rubber 
developments throughout the world. 


Prices (in Cloth Binding) 
Volumes I, II, III $2.00 each 
Volume IV 


THE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


4 RUBBER LITERATURE 


for Years 1935—1939 
Compiled by D. E. CABLE, Ph.D., Ch.E. 


This bibliography is the only book of its 
kind available in the rubber industry. Its 
primary object is to assemble all rubber refer- 
ences, stripped of abstracts or annotations, 
but giving sufficient directions to permit the 
reader to locate the original articles (and 
translations and reprints) or alternatively one 
or more abstracts of those articles. 


In other words this bibliography serves as 
the ‘‘clearing house’”’ for all published infor- 
mation on every branch of rubber technology, 
manufacturing processes, cultivation, mach- 
inery and equipment, new rubber articles, 
latest compounding materials, etc. 


The subject matter is divided into separate 
appropriate classifications, supplemented by 
complete author and subject indexes which 
make it a simple matter to locate any single 
article or all that has been published on any 
particular subject. 


Published by 
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SUPERIOR 
FLEX CRACKING RESISTANCE 


























| M A - ( () Flex resistance is built into MAPICO RED No. 297 by its 
i process of manufacture. It has a spheroidal particle habit 
and is grit free. 
fF i l) Comprehensive tests reveal that 
rubber compounded with MAPICO 
No 297 RED No. 297 exhibits superiority 
. over a wide volume loading range. 
PURE OXIDE OF IR 
| ON | Maptico Rep Russer Is Goop RussBer 
Send Us Your Problems 
4 \ 
7s al MAGNETIC PIGMENT Co. 
ak | MANUFACTURER 


SS 


EY & SMITH CO., Distributor, 41 EAST 42ND St., NEw York, N. Y. 












(B/C Top Cementing Machine—Model RB 





‘Fm machine has displaced the 
slow, untidy and wasteful hand method 
of cementing canvas tops, gaiter, gum 
and boot linings, automatic fastener 
slides and other miscellaneous parts 
used in the manufacture of waterproof 
footwear. 
The GAC Top Cementing Machine— 
Model RB can be fitted for either single 
or double cementing in widths of 3/16” 


to 2” for single and 44” to 144” for 
double work. 


It may also be equipped with double 
attachment for work requiring variable 


marginal cement lines within ranges 










G/T Top Cementing mentioned above. 





(GAC Top Cementing 
Machine — Model RB Machine — Model RB 
Single Double 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 















































STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


. x a ea 
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‘NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Consistent Standardized Uniformity 


Concentrates from 50% to 75% solids content for all 
industrial uses. 


Specially processed latex and compounds to meet new 
and old requirements. 


We offer many processed types and formulas suitable 
for particular applications, and also supply to buyers’ 
own specifications. 







Large Stocks Available for Prompt Delivery 





wae RP OR 


78 GOODYEAR AVE. 


CHICAGO ILL 






AKRON, OHIO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





NEW YORK. N Y 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN ~ TRUDE m SCRAP : 


AND COMPANY, Inc 


22 E. 42% STREET, NEW YORK. RUBBER 
BRANCHES 


acso HARD RUBBER OUST 


AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES Lonoon 


HIGH TENSILE - HIGH TEAR RESISTANCE 
LOW MODULUS - SMOOTH PROCESSING 
LOW VOLUME COST 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC PLASTIC 


Extender and Modifier 


for use with all 


Synthetic Rubbers 


to accomplish 


@ Better Tear Resistance 
@ Easier Processing 

e Improved Aging 

@ Lower Oil Absorption 
@ Lower Volume Costs 


For Literature and Samples 


Write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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M. E. LERNER 


Editor 


M. CLIFFORD 


Production Manager 


R. E. GAINES 


Circulation Manager 
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5-L-E 
IS NOT 


*S A SINGLE, PURE CHEMICAL! 












It is a controlled mixture of chemicals, each of them 





: with individual antioxidant characteristics. BLE is pro- 

The . duced under carefully selected and rigidly maintained 

conditions to provide the consumer with a product of 
optimum properties in the protection of rubber. 

BLE leads in . 


RESISTANCE TO HEAT AGING 





RESISTANCE TO OXYGEN AGING ; 


RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING 





PERSISTENCE FOR LONG SERVICE 


Naugatuc *  ececgeliee 
Le NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Manufacture of 
High-Speed Endless-Woven Rubber Belts 


By BURT W. WETHERBEE 


Head of Development Laboratory, 
Globe Woven Belting Co. 


Hk transmission of power from the prime mover 


to the tool has become one of the critical factors of 


the design and operation of our modern machine 


industry. It has become critical because modern in 
dustrial processes require a flow of power free from 
vibrations and maintained at a very high unfluctuating 
rate 

For reasons that will be discussed later, the high 
speed woven endless belt construction has emerged 
is the best means of transmitting power, under these 
onditions, from the prime mover to the tool. And yet, 
one will look in vain through the industrial literature 
tor any discussion of the use of these belts. Produc- 
tion speeds, types of cutters and grinders, synchroniza- 
tion of tool movement—all these and many another 
are frequently treated at length, but the 


between the tool and the source of 


related subjec 


{ 
portant link 


power is given either a passing, inadequate notice or 


completely neglected. Even the machine designers 
ometimes leave the consideration of the drive until so 
ite in the general design that the belt in operation has 
undergo undue abuse. 

With slow working speeds, comparatively little 
tention to the drive is needed. In this article, how- 
er, belt speeds under 3,000 feet per minute are not 
en being considered; here, the high speed drive is 


bitrarily defined as operating between 3,000 and 


20,000 feet per minute. It is somewhat more custom- 
ary to relate the operating speed to the rotational ve- 
locity of the driven spindle and in this respect the 
former feet per minute become (with allowance for 
pulley diameter variations) 3,000 to 60,000 r.p.m. 

The significance of the role played by the high speed 
machine and industrial tools under modern conditions 
is now being grasped to some extent even by the man 
in the street but for one to appreciate the startling 
changes in machine design and function, the pano- 
rama of progress would have to be carefully surveyed 
from the artisan or single stage operation to the pres 
ent power age. 

To state the highlights in the most succinct manner, 
the rate of speed at which precision work is done is 
the exponent of industrial progress. Accurate parts 
have been made sparingly and usually at great expense 
for centuries. Time waited for Eli Whitney to demon 
strate that the key to mass production 1s interchange 
ability ; that the price of interchangeability is precision ; 
and finally, since the price of precision is time, that the 
ultimate solution is found in performing unit opera 
tions faster. 

Yet, the really spectacular developments had to wait 
upon the simultaneous demands of the automobile and 
airplane industries and the demands of the first world 
war. Even then, the present power technology would 


























} 


not have been ushered in were it not for the advent of 


hanges in machine design that re 
sulted from the ivailability of power where and when 
wanted changed even the character of the flow of mate 


electricity Phe 


rials of production through the factory 


Definition of ‘Machine Tools” 


strictly speaking, all machines must be made by 
what are conventionally known as machine tools. Ac 
cording to the definition of the National Machine Tool 
uilders’ Association, a machine tool is “a powet 
driven complet metal working machine not portable 
by hand, having one or more tool or work holding 
devices and used for progressively removing metal in 
Within this definition are in 
cluded planers, borers, grinders, milling and turning 


basic machine tools. In 


the torm oft chips 


machines These are the 
creased accuracy in the work of industrial machines 
has been made possible largely because of increased 
Lathe beds are 
now being made accurate to 1/40,000 of an inch. Gear 


accuracy ot the ma hine tool itself 


cutters are today 
1/10.000 of 
Cemented 


culting gears accurate to 


cutting tools have made it pos 
move metal in the form of chips” fifty to 
one hundred times faster than was possible only a 
lew vears ag 


fined to the point where they will support much 


o. Bearings and spindles have been re 
greater loads and travel at five times the former speed 
The Thai hine has been a ade heavier OT of alloy steels, 
either method eliminating vibration and allowing ac 
Gsrinding wheels have 


but are be 


curate work highet speeds 


not only been m to rotate much faster 
just this one past year, 


the producti I ! t | ace department of a ball 


ing made den 


bearing tactory hi been increased three-fold. 
Most important of all, the machine has become a 


compact, self-contained unit, many times performing 


not simple drilling or grinding alone, but tremendously) 


s 
TH 


complicated finishing operations he mushrooming 


spread oT electricity isa kind of energy, conferring 
as it does the properties of adaptability and fluidity, 
has reversed the trend toward operation simplicity and 


has created the apparent paradox of increasing com 


plexity of n f even the simplest part. The 
answer is that our machines, motors and mechanical 


equipment do not really have “simplest” parts any 


more Tr] industry more than any other has 


demonst1 proved performance that results 


when tolerance inufacturing are lessened fron 
OO1” to OOO” 


The increased complexity ind compactness of the 


modern machine have made short drives from motors 


to tools mandatory Direct use of the motor shaft as 


the spindle or tool holder is used successfully in a few 


instances of relatiy light service, but in the bulk of 


y 
appli wons it 1 much more practical to take advan 
tage of pul tios and increase the power of th 
motor turbine is used for only fairly light 
These high 
speed drives have 1 tew common features invariably 


hich must be respected There ts 


work na ount ) its low load factor 


met with ind w 
| 
| 


usually only nited space available for the belt: it 
therefore must be short Chis concentrates the wear 
and load within a very short length (in one popular 
1 


installation, inches) and makes the frictional chat 


acteristics of the belt very important In such short 


center distances as are frequently found, the are of 
curvature or contact with the driven pulley or spindle 
is sometimes as little as 100 The operating speeds 
and load factors of spindle bearings require that belt 
tension be held very low so that, perforce, the coeff 
cient of friction of the belt surface must be very high 

At speeds of 10,000 to 15,000 feet per minute main 
tained for hundreds of hours, it should be superfluous 
to stress the necessity for near-perfect flexibility and 
balance. The perfect belt at high speeds “stands still’ 
with hardly any movement discernible ; an imbalance: 
develops a visible flutter. The fluttering of the belt 
often indicates fluctuating power flow which througl 
vibration in the tool will produce chatter marks on the 
work. The belts are further required to be free fron 
stretch under operating tensions because of the small 
take-ups provided. 

Like many another product which is now taken for 
granted in the industrial world, the truly endless high 
speed belt had its origin in a part for the Model 1 
Ford—the fan belt. Since those days the V-belt has 
replaced the flat belt for this and any other installation 
where relatively slow positive. power transmission is 
required. Like the V-belt, the high-speed flat belt is 
functionally and constructionally endless, having beet 
woven so on a power loom. The essentials of construc 
tion are simple but the manufacturing steps employe 


to keep the carcass uniform are detailed ind precise 


The Manufacturing Process 


\ll belts start with the manutacture on a powe 
loom | big 1) of cloth tubing made from comb peelet 
varns whose counts are varied to produce the weight 
Generally, four different weights sut 
furthe: 


tubing desired . 
fice for the range of belt weights required 
variations being secured by varying the number o 
in the assembling operation. The diameter of the 
as made on the loom determines tl ircumfet 
ence of the finished belt. Thus, the r tubing 
which must be on hand to cover a range « f belt cit 
cumferences in fractions of inches fre 
approximately 16 feet is unfortunately very large 
The filling, in reference to the weaving, becomes 
load-carrving element or warp in the finished | 
therefore the cutter removes strips or rings around tl 
tubing (Fig. 2). These strips are then folded long 
tudinally so that the folded edge ffect becomes 
selvage Two or more of these Strips then place 
together and, under high speed multiple needles, 
e as high as 4,000 lock stit 


1 this rate 1s only occasionally 


sewed ata ra 
ute \lthoug 
Is Important f 
the total number of stitches mounts 


I 
hat sewing speed be consistent! 
thousands as the belt size increases ‘ration ot 
sewing (Fig. 3) not only completely locks the plies 
but eliminates the least tendency to wrinkl 
bootleg. Any one of these faults would cause a pound 
ing at high speeds on the spindle bearings equivale1 
in their effects to hammerblows 
spindle bearings or “heads” average from one to sev 


| | 
buckle o1 


( Repairs to damage 


eral hundreds of dollars. ) 

The finished carcass is then stretched to size on rol 
stretching devices or expanding drums. This step re 
moves the shrink induced by the stitches and transfer 
the crimp to the non-load, or cross yarns. The carcas 
is ready at this point for the rubber application 


Through the type of manufacturing process, the be 
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Power Loom 


FIG ] The 


discussed above has come to be known as a “tubing” 


or endless woven belt. A very interesting variation 
of the tubing belt, but also a truly endless belt, is des- 
ignated in the trade as a “hand belt.”” The hand belt, 


as the name implies, is woven on a handloom. The 


weaving oO! each belt is a complete operation in itself 


vith set-up, weaving, and finishing steps required for 


4 1 
each belt. 


\lthough many experimental and semi- 

production power looms have been built for this par- 

ular kind of weaving, they invariably fail to be sat- 

isfactory for all but the very long belts because the 

slow set-up and finishing operations must still be per 
formed by hand. With this manual factor always pres 

2 ent, the small gain in the weaving phase makes the in- 

stallation of power equipment less practical than would 
first appear 

ssentially, 

circumference and width are those of the desired fin 


the hand belt is a circular warp whose 


shed dimensions, across whose component yarn ends 
is woven a continuous filling. The weaving process 

ontinues until the warp is completely filled and the 

point of origin reached. Selvages are thus produced 
on both sides of the belt. It is somewhat interesting 
& to note that the hand belt and the tubing belt are pro 
y exactly opposite manufacturing methods. 
The hand belt is customarily woven in two types of 
in which there is but one 


luced by 


structure; the plain-weave, 

: ply, and the chevron or twill, in which the mass of 

4 circular warp is nearly doubled and the carcass as 

: sumes a two ply effect. \ll types of the hand belt 
style combine extreme flexibility with great strength 
and their ability to carry heavy loads at very high 
speeds on small narrow pulleys has made their use a 








necessity on many of the ultra modern, ultra high- 
speed machines. The hand belt is handled from this 
point on in much the same manner as the tubing belt. 
hese belts are treated in many different ways sub 
sequent to the manufacture of the carcass but since 
his discussion must limit itself to the applications of 
ber, it will be impossible to describe the many in 
sting variations of the treating medium—how for 
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Removing Strips. 


FlG. 3—Sewing O peration. 





high starting torques, such as those present in centri- 
fuges, the surfaces of the treated belt must allow ini- 
tial slip at the expense of a longer starting period ; how 
a clutch action has been secured by treating a belt so 
that its coefficient of friction is sufficiently high to 
drive the tool but will allow the belt to slip in case of 
jamming. 

Rubber in various forms has been used on these 
high-speed belts for a number of years. Previous to 
about fifteen years ago, when the availability of latex 
Was not so easy nor its techniques of handling so well 
understood as at present, a standard formula for rub- 
ber cement to treat these belts was: one gallon benzene, 
one pound of well-milled rubber and one ounce of 
sulfur. 

When latex became more readily available it was 
so obviously an easier material to handle in a factory 
process that it began to displace the former cement 
method. The latex process marked quite a step for 
ward, but it was still crude. The manufacturer was 
presented with the dilemma of whether to use high 
solids or low. If low solids compounds were used it 
was impossible to achieve high frictional performance ; 
if heavily loaded compounds (or even high rubber sol 
ids) were employed, the rubber soon rolled off in 
lumps and the user had, in effect, the carcass before 
it was rubberized. 

These problems are still present but only to the ex 
tent of contradictions between conflicting properties 
desired in a single structure. Thus, certain types of 
varns are desirable but resulting belt characteristics 
depend also on the best adhesion of the rubber. Cer 
tain types of weaves result in denser carcasses which 
allow higher load factors, but penetration of the rub 
ber is a more acute problem. A belt should be as low 


as possible in flexural modulus, yet the high modulus 
rubber stocks which must be used for abrasion resis 
tance inescapably promote “springiness.” 

Only since the period beginning less than ten years 
ago has there been a really adequate high-speed end 
a composite rubber and cotton structure, 


less belt 











ine industry excepting only a 
this kind of belt has 
mounting demands of the 
through the development 


he. carcass, 
teadily 
rs solely 

pounds and manufacturing tech 
name, this con pany's high speed 
HiCoRed.” 


lilé ICs 
I 


products are known as 


Dipping Is Best Practice 


form shape ind character of the 
procedures for treating the belts have 

most practical Therefore, one is 
forced cl] se between a 


the latex 


ement type ot process or 
Since a good belt by present stan 


dards may idle with either form, the question of 


selection of method turns mainly upon advantages and 


\ few 
to point out some of the differences. 

lo produce the latex completely compounded for 

use, only reasonably is required. 
fire hazards, the solids content is uni 

form throughout use, and dipping is neat in addition 


disadvantages inutacturing 


Drocesses, 
words vill help 
simple equipment is 
Chere ir no 


cement method is somewhat 
more complicated. If rapid cures are desired, the 

a and “B” batch method must be used ; in dipping 
the belts into the cement, s raping off the viscous ex 
cess cement and drying, precautions against discharges 
Of static electricity which might ignite or explode the 
solvent or its vapors must be taken. The belts must 
often be dipped as many as three times. If there is 
not a during the 
surface abrasion in 


to being uniform Phe 


sulhciently heavy deposit to flow 
vulcanization, 


inordinate. 


subsequent 


press 
service will be 

On the other hand, in the case of equal percentages 
of rubber deposited from cement and latex, the flex 
ural modulus of the cement type will be higher than 
that of the latex. Neoprene cements and latices are 
used for bad oi] conditions, but usually the service life 
ot the belt has been ended before the occasional small 
amounts of oil have had their effects. 

\fter dipping, belts made by 
carefully dried in warm 


either method are 
air on stretching frames or 
drums so that on removal for press curing the length 


is substantially held by 


the stretching mechanism of 
the press yet without making this part of the curing 
equipment too unwieldy. 

Pre SSeS have become specialized to the point where 
they are now built tor the curing of the 


lkarhier, the conventional two-platen press 


( specially 
( ndless belt 


curing Hic Red 


OvVCed Mics Seen 


FIG. 5—The spindle speed of 38,000 
reached by this Heald grinder ls 


made possible by an endless belt 


was used, inserting between the platens a stretching 
frame which constituted the inner platen. A consid 
erable number of interesting, but only partial, solu 
tions to the press problems have been worked out. The 
different sizes of belts introduces 
would be satisfactory solutions 
the three-platen press 


large number of 
objections to what 
With all its faults and lacks, 


(Fig. 4), with opposed rams and a floating middle 


platen, electrically heated and controlled, still prevails 
on account of its generality of function. The open 
front of this press does pose, however, some problems 
of design when pressures are used in the region of two 
hundred pounds per square inch. 


Range of Curing Periods 


By using highly accelerated compounds, cures can 
be kept within a short time range of three to eight 
minutes. Curing temperatures vary, of course, with 
the compounds used between 270° and 300° F. The 
problems connected with overcuring caused by the dif 
ferences in circumferences of belts is the major dith 
culty in vulcanization practice and can be solved only 
by a continuous vulcanizing method. 

“( onsidering the developments of the past few years 
and the realiy outstanding improvements that have 
been made in the service life of these belts in the face 
of harsher work demands, it is interesting to note that 
almost all development work has been done directl) 
in the field. It is almost impossible, and certainly wi 
economical, to set up equipment in the laborator) 
which will approach the severity of service tests. Any 
standard testing machine 
conditions under which these belts must operate. 

The author’s company has operated for some yea 
a laboratory belt tester operating at a spindle speed ol 
18,000 to 22,000 r.p.m. Various attempts to put a 
constant and measurable load on this equipment have 
been unsuccessful: the unloaded belt will continue to 
By selecting certain types 


run unchanged for weeks. 
of production machines operating in the industry wht 
(Continued on page 105 
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Equipment Adequacy 


By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


REPAREDNESS is an essential to all phases of 
whether it be home defense or the manu 
facturing of rubber goods. It 1s estimated that the 
tional income will jump te 80 billions in 1941; ad 
nistration economists advise that defense appropria 
such as this country 


ictivily, 


ons will produce employment, 
as not known in years: the latest authenticated re 
ports state that production has now passed the 1920's 
peak,—all of which means that the market places will 
ain be crowded as in vears BTSMC—before the 
stock market crash. 

Rubber goods of all kinds will be purchased in in 
reasing volume by individuals and governmental agen 
ies. Despite the fact that “hairshirts”, such as taxes 
nd high labor costs, will increase production expense, 
s worth noting that these same factors are produc 
Your oper 
ating costs are higher but there is much more business 


ng a mammoth market for rubber goods. 


floating around from which you can realize more net 
profit in dollars and cents—if you are adequately pre 
pared. That “if” is a bigger barrier to the realization 
of maximum profits during the next few years than 
many managements suspect because our field studies 
disclose that a large percentage of rubber factories are 
not mechanically prepared for boom volume. 

Instead of making more money on the substantial 
increase in sales volume that is already on the march, 
the managements of many rubber factories will ham 
string themselves, unless they make adequate adyjust- 
ments to the existing production set-up with bigger, 
speedier or additional units, able to handle an expan 
Son program. 

In agriculture, there is a law of diminishing returns. 
The farmer may revitalize the soil with crop rotation 
or other methods, but if he forces Nature beyond a 
certain point, the yield decreases instead of increases. 
[he same thing holds true with machinery used in 
processing rubber goods. It has a normal profitable 
capacity. Force it beyond that point and the monetary 
returns decrease instead of increase. Our research 

rk in this field indicates this very definitely. 


In the November. 1939, issue of Rupper AGE, the 
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One of the fundamental principles of profitable pro- 


duction is equipment adequacy. A survey of nineteen 


rubber factories made by the author discloses that 
capacity operation is less profitable than when output 
is below capacil V 
Factual proof of this statement, in text and table form, 


if the equipment used is inadequate 


is submitted. This analysis should give rubber manu 


facturers much food for thought The Editor 


21 factories reviewed averaged only 1.2 per cent net 
profit before modernization because the old equipment 
in use was controlled by the law of diminishing re 
turns, otherwise, high operating costs for the yield in 
sales. Had these managements forced their old, inade 
quate machines to bigger output instead of moderniz 
ing, all of their factories would, sooner or later, have 
been in the red. 

\s it stood, 4 factories were in the red before mod 
ernization and the low average net profit indicated that 
the remaining 17 were in the danger zone because of 
old, inadequate equipment. They were saved only be 
cause they didn’t get additional volume. It may sound 
fantastic to say that those rubber factories actually 
saved money by not getting more business, but re 
member that big volume won't assure big profits with 
inadequate equipment any more than low volume will 
assure profits with adequate equipment. 

It isn’t hard to get business these days but it will be 
hard to come through with worthwhile profits if your 
equipment is inadequate, old or under-sized. In such 
a case, your losses may increase as your volume in 
creases beyond a certain point, similar to the law of 
diminishing returns in agriculture. This law, applied 
to the yield of processing equipment in the rubber fac 
tory, comes into razor-sharp focus today because of 
the step-up of business stimulated by defense appro 
priations, increased volume that wi!l seep into every 
field, regardless of where the original expenditures 
occur, 

Unless equipment is adequate, rubber factory execu- 
tives will push their processing units beyond profitable 
capacity and begin to net losses instead of the gains 
they had hoped for with the bigger volume. It doesn’t 
pay to operate old or new equipment to capacity. There 
should always be a margin of safety to keep produc 
tion out of the danger zone. 

Research has disclosed that plants operating up to 
peak capacity make less profit than when operating at 
practical capacity, which, in the rubber industry, will 
run, at this time, around 85 per cent of total capacity. 
Why? Because depreciation on machinery is much 
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recorded allowances 


Direct Factory Costs: 


testing 


Total Direct Factory Costs 
Factory Overhead: 

Repairs and maintenance 

Heat, light, power and water 


labor, salaries and miscellaneous 


Total Factory Overhead 


Commercial and Administration Expense: 


phone and miscellaneous 
TOTAL OVER-ALL COST 
NET PROFIT ON OPERATIONS 





STATEMENT A 


Average sales, operating costs and net profit for 19 rubber factories 
using inadequate processing equipment in 1939. 


Sales, less allowances, adjustments, returned goods, and other 


Materials and production supplies, including losses on waste 
Direct labor, including set-up and change time, inspection, and 


Depreciation and obsolescence on buildings, equipment, molds, 
dies, automotive equipment, insurance, taxes, interest, indirect 


Bad debts, advertising, salaries, commissions, traveling expenses, 
factory warehouse and shipping expense, outside transportation, 
interest, office supplies, dues, outside auditing, legal services, 
inventory differences, breakage, samples, freight express, cart- 
age, parcel post, obsolete finished goods losses, telegraph, tele- 


$889,742.71 (100.0%) 


$433,304.70 (48.7%) 
179,728.03 (20.2%) 





$513,032.73 (68.9%) 


$18,684.60 
21,353.82 


(2.1%) 
(2.4%) 


98,761.44 (11.1%) 





$138,799.86 (15.6%) 


$110,328.10 





$862,160.69 (96.9%) 





$27,582.02 (3.1%) 








breakdowns occur more frequently, and errors, 
spoilage and rejects are more costly when workers and 
machines are pushed to the limit. Then, too, the quality 
of production is below par when plants are operated 
0 total capacity and that hurts the company’s prestige 

\t this time, the subject of equipment adequacy ts 
of paramount importance to rubber factories, because 
the plants operating with inadequate equipment will 
hind their profits shrinking as business accelerates, as 
it is sure to do. To provide rubber factory executives 
with a yardstick with which to measure equipment 
factual proof that equipment 


adequacy ind ive them 
must be adequate to produce maximum profits, we 
selected 19 rubber factories of moderate $1ze m the 
east which were using inadequate equipment in 1939 
and which modernized adequately in 1940 

he before-and-after profit and loss statements ac 
companying this article are mute testimony to the 


profitablen ss of equipment dequacy. These plants, in 


anticipation of skyrocketing volume, installed equip 
ment of a size, speed ind efficiency able to handle it 


without straining a bolt or blowing a fuse. When 
studying these statements, remember that government 
spending until the latter part of 1940, had not stepped 
up industrial production to break-neck speed. The 
bigger output of these mills in 1941 and subsequent 
vears will increase the profit yield instead of decreas 
ing it, as would be the case had the inadequate ma 
chinery been retained 

In 1939, the average net profit was 3.1 per cent on 
sales, a better showing than the users of old equipment 
made on the previous modernization study, but whereas 
their extruders, curing presses and skiving machines 


inefhcient and obsolete, the 
covered in the present study was efficient, some of 
modern, but under-sized or in other ways inadequat 
It had to be forced to supply demand, and with volum« 
increasing it would not have been able to deliver r¢ 
quired output in the days to come 

Some plants had modernized certain units, but they 
could not get top production because olde equipment 
retained was a drag on the speedier new-comers. We 
find that this happens too often. Certain machines in 


were old. equipmen 


a department are replaced, but other old machines, 
which must coordinate with the modern units, are left 
“as is”; thus, production is hampered by the “weal 
sisters’. When you modernize, or ‘‘adequatize’, r 
place all old or inadequate units with new or adequat 
equipment; otherwise, production will be below pat 
and profits likewise. 

For example, four factories reviewed on this survey 
had installed new extruding machines in 1939. Thes« 
modern units did not produce top results because the 
cutters synchronizing with the extruders, measuring 
and cutting extruded stock as delivered, were old and 
inadequate. The old cutters weren’t fast enough for 
the modern, super-speed extruders, When new cutters 
were installed in these four plants in 1940, the extrud 
ing machines automatically came into normal produ 
tion stride, increasing output 25 per cent over 1939 
operation. 

Inadequacy is costly in normal times and in thesé 
days, when oil-gusher speed is the keynote, inadequat 
equipment, even a few machines here and there a 
strategic points, can put a piant at a disadvantage, t 
say the least 
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recorded allowances 


Direct Factory Costs: 


RS ss 6 ex ou 


Total Direct Factory Costs 


Factory Overhead: 


Repairs and maintenance 
Heat, light, power and water 


labor, salaries and miscellaneous 


Total Factory Overhead 


Commercial and Administration Expense: 


telephone and miscellaneous .............. 


TOTAL OVER-ALL COST ary nk eee hes ota 
NET PROFIT ON OPERATIONS 





STATEMENT B 
Average sales, operating costs and net profit for the same 19 rubber factories 
after modernizing with adequate processing equipment in 1940. 


Sales, less allowances, adjustments, returned goods, 


Materials and production supplies, including losses on waste... .$477,029.32 (45.1%) 
Direct labor, including set-up and change time, inspection and 


Depreciation and obsolescence on buildings, equipment, molds, 
dies, automotive equipment, insurance, taxes, interest, indirect 


Bad debts, advertising, salaries, commissions, traveling expenses, 
factory warehouse and shipping expense, outside transportation, 
interest, office supplies, dues, outside auditing, legal services, 
inventory differences, breakage, samples, freight, express, cart- 
age, parcel post, obsolete finished goods losses, telegraph, 


and other 
$1,034,770.77 (100.0% ) 


202,815.07 (19.6%) 





. $679,844.39 (65.7%) 


$19,660.64 (1.9%) 
18,625.87 (1.8%) 
120,033.41 (11.6%) 





.$158,319.92 (15.3%) 


$131,415.89 (12.7%) 





$969,580.20 (93.7%) 





$65,190.57 (6.3%) 








Notice that “Heat, light, power and water” dropped 
3/5 of 1 per cent in 1940 while sales averaged an 
increase of 16.3 per cent. This was due mainly to the 
replacement of under-sized motors, machines and elec 
trical wiring equipment; also to the improvement of 
automatic controls. Under-sized motors or machines, 
inadequate wiring and electrical equipment keep power 
Controls that were adequate in 1939 and 
before may be inadequate today because, with produc- 
tion speeded up to unprecedented proportions, process- 


bills high. 


ing operations become more exacting and older controls 
cannot do the work economically or efficiently or meet 
the more rigid specifications demanded. 

Manufacturers have anticipated this demand for 
better automatic controls and offer equipment that will 
suit every demand today. Fifteen plants out of the 
19 analyzed installed advance control devices of maxi- 
mum sensitivity to police every phase of operation and 
keep down power costs and material losses to minimum. 
The reduction of 2.6 per cent in material costs, in a 
period when material prices were advancing, is largely 
attributable to the large number of these plants revis- 
ing their automatic controls to “‘adequatize” produc- 
tion. 

Inter-plant haulage, if inadequate, is another drag 
on old and new equipment. Nine plants speeded up 
production by merely stepping up movement of goods 
from operation to operation with adequate materials 
handling equipment, replacing methods and equipment 
that were satisfactory when production ran more to 
normalcy but inadequate for present-day demands, 

One plant installed a conveying system to pick up 

ock from one refiner and transfer it to another for 
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further processing, increasing output 20 per cent. An 
other plant reported that a similar conveyor system 
installed in 1940 increased the quality of the finished 
product because it prevented the accumulations of hot 
rubber in process. Hot rubber tends to oxidize, «| 
versely affecting the quality of the product. The 
inadequate materials handling methods used in 1939 
did not keep the stock moving fast enough to prevent 
these accumulations. 

One mill was getting an average productivity of 49.6 
pounds per man-hour (compounding, milling and 
tubing) which brought the labor wage rate to 79.3 
cents per man-hour or $1.60 per 100 pounds of proc- 
essed stock. The sheeting mill, mixer and tuber used 
were efficient but under-sized for preparedness capac- 
ity. Adequate units were installed to meet present 
demands and production jumped to 205.3 pounds per 
man-hour, a gain of 314 per cent, or a drop to 38.6 
cents per 100 pounds of processed stock, a reduction 
of 76 per cent in labor cost for these operations. 

Some plants, when installing new machines, never 
consider re-wiring, the installation of more convenience 
outlets or higher intensity lighting equipment. Eight 
plants installed more adequate wiring and better light- 
ing in 1940 with a decided upping of production effi- 
ciency. Output was increased 15 per cent in one de- 
partment where the machines were adequate but the 
light inadequate. Your workers are only as good as 
their eyes. Prepare for maximum profits with adequate 

see power . 

During recent years, mill drives in many rubber fac- 
tories have not kept pace with expansion. Mill drives 
unable to handle capacity loads were costly enough in 
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Fire Safety Work 
In Rubber Factories 


Safeguards Must Keep Pace 
with Expansion and Production 


By LEONARD F. MAAR 


Safety Research Institute 
New York City 


HE tremendous increase in the production of rub 


ber products that has been thrust upon the industry 
} 


} ; 


by the needs of the defense program will be ac 
ompanied by a greater number of fires unless unusual 
yrecautions are taken, This is not a guess, nor a base 


less prediction. It is predicated upon the experience of 
ll industry. When the industrial index of the Federal 

Reserve is plotted against the number of fires and 

explosions, as in Chart I, it will be seen that the re 
tionship is amazingly direct. 

This close relationship i is explained by the fact that 
nost fires in manufacturing plants start as the result 
* actual operation. If production is carried beyond 
one shift, the opportunities for fire become correspond 
ngly greater. Chart Il shows how the frequency of 
ire increases during working hours in one-shift oper- 
tion, Double the number of working hours and the 
umber of fires will be proportionately increased. 
lo these almost mathematical reasons for expecting 
greater incidence 2 fre must be added other con 
siderations pertinent to current conditions. Unskilled 
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and inexperienced men are being put to work in rub 
ber plants. Facilities of all kinds are being taxed to 
capacity. In the haste of getting the job done some of 
the normal safeguards may be neglected. Plant ex- 
pansion may be rushed beyond safe limits so that fire 
protection does not keep up with it. 

There is still another approach to an understanding 
of the serious nature of the fire problem. Conditions 
today are not very different from what they were 
preliminary to our entry into World War |. In 1915, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters reported a 
total loss of $172,033,200. Four years later, in 1919, 
the loss mounted to $320,540,399, And though condi- 
tions are nearly parallel, the present rate of spending 
is more rapid than it was twenty-five years ago. 

A good motto for the present crisis is, “We Are 
Not Alone.” It has been said that it requires the prod- 
ucts of 357 manufacturers to make one Martin bomber. 
A fire in one of the many contributing plants might 
seriously impede production in the Martin plant. 

During the recent Allis-Chalmers strike it was re 
ported that thirty other factories were forced to shut 
down or curtail production because they could not 
obtain materials from the struck plant. lire can ac 
complish the same end with perhaps more serious 
consequences. If patterns and tools were lost as the 
result of fire, the delay might extend for months, 
owing to the limited production capacity of the tool 
industry. 

These facts are well recognized in the rubber indus- 
try, and because of them manufacturers are working 
with government agencies and the engineering depart- 
ments of their fire insurance companies to reduce the 
hazards and improve the protection of the individual 
plants. 

The biggest ray of hope is the fact that the rubber 
industry itself has learned how to control its fire 
hazards and to minimize losses when fire does occur. 


The problem is to apply this special knowledge. 


Among plants insured by the Factory Mutual fire 
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insurance system—as an illustration—it has been notea 
that the majority of fires are being so well handled in 
their incipiency that they account for only a small pro 
portion of the total annual loss. On the other hand, a 
very few fires, through lack of sufficient protection or 
hecause of the failure of the human element, get out 
of control and cause an unusually large loss 

Thus, dut | three-year period, 68% of the fires 
and explosions caused less than 7% of the total loss, 
whereas 2 tne nres and explosions were re 
sponsibl ror 59% ot the total loss lire safety 
ring the defense program is aimed at bringing that 
¢ ’ ¢] 


du 
2 ve same column as the small loss 


¢ OT 
hres 
here 1s no n | to describe here in detail the tech 
niques being followee to bring this objective into 
accomplishment. But briefly, the improvement program 
ipproach: (1) the education and 


training of workers a 2) the provision of adequate 


| ! 
nas two angies 


fire protect 

The safe practi »f the industry are being taught 
to new workers and this involves giving foremen and 
their assistants some training in the teaching skills 
Eeducati 
so they 
learn how to prevent fire from happening and how to 


reaching more and more men 
the hazards of their jobs and 


pul out oT unavoidable an 


The Protection Program 


It 1 bvious that pertecti f fire conti 


; 


depend certain number o 
unavoidal 1 und t ‘cur in rubber plants 
as well ; Therefore. protection 
re inclined to think 
the equipment used to 
standpipe hose, sprink 
This is not the whol 


ictory it was the 
the hare floor with 


Hoot above. hose 


the 
fabric \ heing | in a dip tank to which naphtha 
thinnet casionally from a 5-gallon safety 
cal For son reasol verh ips an electric spark did it, 
the naphtha ienited and a flash fire result 
ed which opened ten or eleven sprinkler heads, most of 
small area where the waxing 
he first burst of fire, en 
ployees attacked 1 flat it their source—the dip 
tank—1 1 tingul rs and a line of hose. Fire 
damaged only th itent if the tank. But by the 
time the sprinkler valves were shut off, water had 
leaked down upon the floor below until it was several 
inches deep. A large quantity of fabric and cord was 
damaged. If the material had been on skids, the water 
damage would have been slight. So a simple plant 
procedure of ind also can be classed as fire pro 
tection 
More and more emphasis is being placed on first aid 
protection. The National Fire Protection Association 
has estimated that from seventy to ninety per cent of 
all fires that start ar ith first aid fire ap 
pliances 
Herbert \W. Lange rmerly an assistant engineer 
of the Underwrit ’ Laboratories, Inc., has estimated 
that sixty per cent of the fires which public fire de 
partments are called upon to control are extinguished 
with hand appliances. He says also that fifty to ninety 
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per cent of all industrial fires are put out with ex 
tinguishers. He quotes the experience of one of the 
country’s major industries, which showed that in more 
than 3,000 fires in the course of a year ill but two or 
three were extinguished with hand extinguishers 
The fires that did not require hose streams 01 
sprinklers involved little or no interruption of business 
or losses attributed thereto. The fire and water damage 
naturally was held to a minimum and the consequen 
tial losses of life and property were practically elimi 


nated, 


Fire Causes Determined 


Much of the fire safety work in rubber factories 
depends upon recognition of fire causes. The Inspec 
tion Department of the Factory Mutual system re 
cently completed a study of the causes of 193 fires 
that occurred in a three-year period, with the results 
shown in the accompanying table. 

These are the danger spots which the industry must 
safeguard. By applying all possible preventive meas 
ures, and, by providing adequate protection, the pos 
sibility of an increase in the number of fires can be 
overcome despite the large demands of the defense 


program. 
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Census Data for 1939 on 


Miscellaneous Rubber Products 


HE nation’s 519 establishments in 1939 engaged 

primarily in the manufacture of rubber products 

other than footwear, tires and tubes pre rduced go ds 
valued at $264,525,200, according to a preliminary re- 
port of the 1939 Census of Manufactures issued re- 
cently by Director William Lane Austin of the Bureau 
of the Census. The 1939 production total is a gain 
of 12.7 per cent over the 1937 total, the year covered 
by the next preceding manufactures canvass, which 
reported a value of $234.774.018. Among the prod- 
ucts covered in the report are rubber heels and soles; 
hard rubber goods, such as 
rubber 


1 


belts, hose and tubing; 
battery boxes, combs, cigarette holders, etc.; 
tile: rubberized fabrics and clothing. 

Manufacturers of tires and tubes and rubber foot- 
wear are covered in separate reports which have al 
ready been issued. (See Rurrer AGE, September and 
December, 1940). Products of the former had a value 
of $580,928,993, while the output of boot and shoe 
factories amounted to $49,980,591. A report has also 
been published on reclaimed rubber (see RUBBER \GE, 
December, 1940) which had a value of $6,894,018. 
\ll told, the various branches of the rubber manufac 
turing field had a total 1939 output in excess of 900 
million dollars. 

The gain in value was not uniform for all products 
of the industry. Rubber heels, for example, declined 
295,081,194 pairs in 1937, valued at $16,285,139, 
3,538,781 pairs in 1939, valued at $14,016,436. 
Production of rubber soles, on the other hand, more 
than doubled from 72,476,284 pairs in 1937 to 146,- 
520,900 in 1939, with an increase in value from $10,- 
750,044 to $15,113,561. This amounts to a drop in 
average factory value per pair from 14.8 cents to 10.3 
cents. Production of soling strips and top lift sheets 
totaled 8,338,017 square feet, valued at $1,727,815 

Rubberized fabric output was reported as follows: 
automobile and carriage, 6,925,676 square yards, 
valued at $1,710,225; raincoat, 12,216,969 square 
yards, valued at $2,126,449; hospital sheeting, 3,857,- 
247 square vards, valued at $1,639,519; and all other 
types, $16,178,430. The raincoat sheeting total, unlike 
the other rubberized fabrics, is considerably below the 
1937 level of 21,374,062 square yards, valued at $,- 
873,452. probably because of the development of new 
plastic materials for raincoat use 


Belts Show Both Gains and Losses 


Production of conveyor and elevator belts gained 
from 15,759,803 pounds to 21,601,048 pounds, with 
value up from $6,901,352 to $7,791,747. Flat trans- 
nission belts, however, fell off from 21,793,187 pounds 
0 15,734,803 pounds, with a loss in value from $13,- 
$1,938 to $7,304,147. Motor vehicle V-belts totaled 
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10,959,745 pounds, valued at $5,281,057. Other V-belts, 
including V-flat and V-cog, totaled 9,358,068 pounds, 
valued at $7,431,716. All other belting had a value of 
$1,131,676. The last three items had a total value of 
$13,844,449, which compares with $11,776,615 in 1937, 
when they were not reported separately. 

Garden hose output was off slightly, from 46,932,725 
pounds valued at $7,058,709 to 45,533,630 pounds 
valued at $6,471,085. Airbrake, airline, and other pneu- 
matic hose dropped from 13,486,496 pounds to 13,143,- 
099 pounds, with value falling from $4,914,841 to 
$4,474,897. Fire hose production increased from 
9,345,767 pounds to 12,628,955 pounds, with value up 
from $4,726,025 to $5,460,007. Oil and gasoline hose 
totaled 8,886,508 pounds in 1939, with a value of 
$4,433,704, and all other hose amounted to $17,329,- 
130. The combined total of $21,762,834 for the latter 
two items compares with $19,218,945 in 1937. 


Production of Rubber Tubing Drops 


Production of rubber tubing—11,438,326 pounds 
was about half the 1937 total of 22,961,182 pounds. 
Its decline in value was proportionately less, from 
$4,491,613 to $2,608,622. Rubber packing output 
tapered from 14,046,511 pounds valued at $3,550,830 
to 13,483,266 pounds valued at $2,955,353. 

Output of washers, gaskets, pump sleeves, and liner 
strips increased from 15,017,089 pounds valued at 
$5,035,917 to 18,689,308 pounds valued at $7,137,343. 
Jar ring production rose from 6,117,233 pounds valued 
at $1,954,964 to 9,758,831 pounds valued at $2,667,432. 

Rubber and friction tape output was up to 25,809,- 
269 pounds in 1939 from 21,112,965 pounds in 1937, 
but value tapered off from $4,538,355 to $4,338,993. 





SUMMARY OF DaTA ON RuBBER PRODUCTS 
Not ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 


« 


0 ot 
1939 1937 increase 

No. of Establishments ...... 519 411 26.3 

Salaried Persormel ......... 7,407 6,677. 10.9 

een er eee $18,303,498 $14,992,048 22.1 
Wage Earners (Average for 

i) er ee one oe 50,667 16914 8.0 

ne es $53,357,735 $52,345,742 1.9 


Cost of Materials, Supplies, 

Fuel, Purchased Electric 

Energy, and Contract Work $122,875,735 $115,755,036 6. 
Value of Products ......... $264,525,200 $234,774,018 12 
Value Added by Manufacture $141,649,465 $119,018,982 19.0 


SIbo 


Note Secause they account for a negligible portion of the national 
output, plants with annual production valued at less than $5,000 have 
been excluded since 1919, 
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Positex --A New Latex Material 


particles in latex ; production of special felts for the shoe 
‘ textile fibers are company has made use of if to produce 
medium, the particles crepe bandage. Other firms are now 
il latex will not deposit with the B.R.P.R.A. in attempts to produ 
trod into Some time ago, however, proved fiber board, a substitute leather, sp 
M. Blow, during the course of a research spon for the use of the clothing trade, and other 
sored jointly by th sritish Rubber Producers’ Re using the new type latex. 
search Association and the Wool Industries Research The application of Positex in the textile field es 
\ssociation I England ), developed methods for pecially l 
producing a | with reversed charge. One such designs 
latex is now available as ‘Positex.” 


s said to have great possibilities. By its use 
an be printed on fabrics which when subse 
It is being mar quently brushed up yield novel effects of a beautiful 
keted in England by the Revertex Sales Co., Ltd., and character. It imparts to rugs and carpets enormously 
Messrs. Veedip, each of which holds a license from increased wearing properties. It gives to a lightly 
the two associations which sponsored the original re twisted yarn the strength normally associated witl 
search 


al 
tightly twisted yarn, thereby opening up possibilities 
Positex, which can be obtained both in a vulcanized in the production of luxury fabrics, with a very ft 
and in an unvulcani state, possesses several re feel, without any sacrifice of strength. Dr. Blow’s 
markable properties t is already being used for the 


sol 


yrocesses are covered by several British patents. 
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APICO 297 is the name of a relatively new red 
M ron oxide pigment, produced from copperas by a 
mtinuous process by the Columbian Carbon Com- 
any and distributed by the Binney & Smith Company. 
vas especially developed to combine, so far as pos- 
ble, the vivid flame-like hue of pure ferric oxide with 
e particulate structure and rubber compounding ad- 
ntages of colloidal carbon. 
The new material is said to be one of the most 
ly divided pigments available commercially. Exam- 
ition with a light microscope at a magnification of 
230 reveals a field of aggregated and discrete par 
les, the latter being extremely fine and appearing to 
spheroidal in shane. The electron microscope re- 
als that at a magnification of 36,300 the ultimate 
irticles are definitely spheroidal in shape and ap 
rroximately 60 my in diameter. 
lhe average size of approximately 60 my for Mapico 
07 is double the average size of Micronex, the col- 
lal carbon for rubber made by Columbian Carbon, 


is determined by a recent electron microscope study, 
it only approximately equal to the value of 50 my as- 
ibed to this carbon pigment by earlier investigators. 
Furthermore, photomicrographs indicate that both the 
red oxide of iron and the colloidal carbon possess es- 
sentially the same spheroidal particle shape. (See 
accompanying photomicrographs ). 

The observation that Mapico 297 unmistakably be 
longs to the family of true colloids on the basis of par- 
ticle size and possesses the same particle size as the 
reinforcing carbons, led to the conviction that it 
should give true reinforcing properties in rubber. 
This conclusion was confirmed by experimental results 
which revealed that the reinforcing effect of the new 
pigment in rubber is surpassed only by the family of 
impingement carbons. These results are discussed in 
‘Red Oxide of Iron,” a booklet recently issued by the 
Columbian Carbon Co. 

The reinforcing properties of Mapico 297 as 
integrated by the “Delta A”’ function, classify the ma- 
terial as substantially equal to furnace carbon and 


Reinforcing Properties of Mapico 297 








Bottom: Micronex 
(32,400X). Magnification by Electron Microscope. 


Top: Mapico 297 (36,300X) 


markedly superior to zinc oxide as a reinforcing pig- 
ment. Its “range” of useful loading is equal to that 
of zinc oxide and its maximum reinforcement is 
greater than that of either zinc oxide or furnace car- 
bon. Mapico 297, according to the booklet, is a tough- 
ening or reinforcing agent for rubber up to 30 vol- 
umes or 150 parts by weight on the rubber. 

These valuable properties, it is said, are the natural 
consequence of the fine particle size (ranging well 
into the colloidal) and the spheroidal particle habit as 
revealed by the electron microscope, and coupled with 
high elongation even up to heavy loadings indicate 
that Mapico 297 is a valuable new ingredient for inside 
stocks in tires, for hose, belting and many specialized 
mechanical rubber uses. 





Manufacture of Endless-Woven Belts 


(Continued trom Page $6) 


un at speeds over 40,000 r.p.m., and keeping close 
check on service hours and failures, it is possible to 
ret good testing data within a few hundred hours. 
[he measurement of surface wear is feasible in the 
Probably the most valid method is the 
use of a modified V-belt tester originally developed by 
Norman of Ohio State University. This test utilizes 


laboratorv. 


two pulleys of different diameters keyed on the same 


shaft, driving down to two small pulleys, likewise of 
ifferent diameters, and keyed on a freely revolving 

spindle. To an amount depending on the value of the 
ifference in diameters, the belts tend to “buck” each 
her and wear occurs through enforced slippage. As 
e coefficient of friction of a pair of test belts deter 
ines the severity of the test (holding pulley diameters 
nstant for all tests), it is necessary when testing 
ese high friction belts to keep the pulley diameter 
tferential to one-sixteenth of an inch 
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It is ver\ difficult to foresee the possible advances 
that will be made in high speed transmissions. The 
author’s company has furnished during the past year, 
high-speed woven-endless rubber belts to operate at a 
spindle speed of 65,000 r.p.m. over a spindle diameter 
of one and one-eighth inch. The indications are that 
speeds of certain machine tools like grinders will be 
faster! The time allowed for an operation, whether 
it be grinding or cutting or drilling, is not only being 
steadily cut down through sheer speed increases but 
work-done, even when the time factor is held constant, 
has been increased by the use of better tools. 

A high-speed belt operating this year at the same 
speed as last year and maintaining its service life at 
the same number of hours is actually doing between 
two and three times as much work. Under conditions 
such as these, industry itself has to serve as the test 
ing laboratory. 







































Ed itoncate 


HAT the tight situation 
which has existed in the 


Shipping 
Situation 


past few months in con 
nection with the delivery 
of crude rubber from the 
kar East to the | 


evident from events transpiring in the past few weeks 


States 1s near solution seems 


\s predicted recently in these columns, the delivery of 


rubber has been tied into the defense program, and 


when the authorities behind that program go into ac 
tion they generally succeed in achieving quick results 
Therefore, unless Japan becomes a belligerent in the 
neat ure, deliveries of crude rubber to the United 
States should again assume the proportion attained 
before the tight situation ce veloped due to lack of suf 
herent bottoms 

\merican Maritime 
Commission il’ with the United States 
Army undet 
ber of Army 


in and other strates materials from the Far East to 


The mirst n mad I the 


reed that a certain num 
would be used to bring rubbet 
these shores hese transports normally would be em 
ploved supplies to Army bases The 
\rmy, it was 1 d, would collect standard ship 
ping rate ts transports and would use 


these funds nercial ships to deliver its 


ission, it is beleved,. will 


own supplies 
ilso requisition some commercial ships for the Pacific 
run 

It also seems lent from recent events. that the 
Pacific Coast will ne the major crude rubbet 
distributing center for merican rubber manufactut 
ers lerminati gy rubber routes at Los \ngeles and 
San Francisco wil two results: first, it shortens 
the sea 34 days, thus securing 


the san iddition i vessels, and 


secondly. it enables the release of a number of ships 
which can be employed to aid Britain’s war effort 


against the Axis powers. 


It is true that rail costs between the Pacific Coast 


’ 
. po 
and rubber manufacturing centers in this country will 


not equalize the freight saving by delivering to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco rather than direct to New 
York or Boston, but here again the problem is being 
attacked. The Far East Conference recently announc 
ed a reduction in the freight rate from the Far East 
from $26.50 to $22.50 per ton. This still does not 
equalize the cost between overland and sea routes, but 
it is understood that pressure is being brought to bear 
on rail interests in an effort to equalize the differential 


still further 


H| percentage position 
in consumption of crude 


Consumption 
Percentages 


rubber enjoved by > tire 
and tube division 

dustry continues 

rround last vear, according to the latest st 

ns = . = , . » - = 

leased by the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
1940, 76.11% of total crude rubber consumption went 


into the manufacture of tires and tubes as compared 
with 76.83% in 1939 and 77.05% in 1938. Increased 
production of sponge rubber and a greater use ot 
crude in the manufacture of mechanical goods largely 
accounted for the gain made by non-tire products 
Consumption of sponge rubber in 1940 was practically 
double that of 1939, 2.13% 


sumption was only 0.84% of total rubber consumption 


against 1.09% Such con 


in 1938 
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SIMPLIFICATION COMMITTEE 
IS ACTIVE IN TIRE INDUSTRY 


Dealers and other buyers are now 


tires, in 


eiving unwrapped truck 
arply imcreasing quantities, as part ol 
in important industry simplification and 
onservation program. The elimination 

wrapping in no way affects the qual- 
tv of the product and the resulting 
aving in kraft paper is useful. This 
step 1S just one phase of a cooperative 
tire industry effort designed to help the 
dealer through elimination of waste, 
through adoption of uniform practices, 
through reduction in the growing multi 
plicity of sizes and lines, and through 
progressive economy 

The national defense program has 
given a real impetus to industry eftorts 
to simplify production and distribution 
As the result of fre 


quent meetings of the tire industry 


all along the line 


Simplification Committee, organized by 
members of the Tire Division of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, sev 
eral manufacturers of truck tires, who 


epresent 


a considerable proportion of 
total industry output, have eliminated 
wrapping all truck tires. Other com 
panies have stopped wrapping the larger 
sizes and are extending the practice, and 
the remaining 


sidering tl 


ompanies are now con 
e question 
In Operation Several Years 


The Simplification Committee has been 


in operation for several years, and com 


prises a representative cross-section of 
the tire manufacturing industry This 
ommittee draws upon the sales and 


technical experts of the industry in 
tackling problems of direct mterest to 
j ] 


aler, distributor. and consumer The 
recommendations of the committee ar 
referred for action to the Tire Divi 
sion of the R.M.A 
Kliminating the wrapping of truck 
res is only one of many healthy steps 
taken by the Simplification Committee 
elp the industry keep pace with the 
nands of the defense program for the 
imizing of wasted effort \t pres 
ent, the committe is actually engaged 
\gricultural 
Committee, con 


cooperating with the 
re Simplification 
1 of representatives of the leading 
farm equipment manufacturers and agri 
tural tire suppliers, in drastically re 
ing the number of unnecessary sizes 
| types now being utilized in the 
market 


er active programs involving the re- 


pidly expanding new tire 


tion ot unpopular sizes, as a guide 


future design, call for separate 
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— a 
Ranking of the Rubber Industry 


\ccording to the Census Bureau, 
the tire and tube industry ranked 
30th in 1939 in employment among 
leading industries, but in the cost 
of materials, value of products and 
value added by manufacture the 
position was much higher—17th in 
each instance. The rubber industry, 
other than tire and tube and foot- 
wear branches, ranked 33rd in em- 
ployment, 38th in value added by 
manufacture, 51st in value of prod- 
ucts, and 54th in cost of materials. 
The rubber boot and shoe industry 
ranked 133rd in employment, with 
lower listing in all other items. 
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studies of all existing truck tire sizes, 
industrial tires and airplane tires. 

The work of the Simplification Com- 
mittee in eliminating approximately 40% 
of the individual items in all lines of 
passenger tires below the “100” level 
is well known, as is the drastic con 
solidation effected by the committee of 
truck solid and cushion tire lines, the 
reduction of unnecessary passenger mud 
and snow tire lines, the combination of 
high pressure and balloon truck and bus 
tubes, and many other “cut-the-waste’ 
programs, 


ANOTHER NEOPRENE PLANT 
1S ANNOUNCED BY DuPONT 


Confirming recent trade rumors. E. |] 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has 
announced the selection of Louisville. 
Kentucky, as the site for its s¢ cond neo 
prene plant. The new plant, which will 
be built, financed and operated by Du- 
Pont and which will have a capacity of 
10,000 long tons a year, which exceeds 
the present combined total production of 
all synthetic rubbers, will be ready for 
operation in about six months, according 
to trade estimates 

The willingness of the DuPont man 
agement to make the very substantial 
appropriation required for the new proj 
ect is said to have been predicated 
largely on the surprisingly good service 
that neoprene tires have shown in tests 
under a wide variety of service condi- 
tions. The company also looks forward 
to a marked increase in the use of neo- 
prene in products where its resistance 
to sunlight deterioration is important 


MEASURES BEING FOSTERED 
TO RELIEVE SHIPPING PLIGHT 


Every possible effort is being made by 
shippers in the Far East and the re 
cently-organized Division of Emergency 
Shipping of the American Maritime 
Commission to relieve the tight shipping 
situation which currently exists on such 
cargoes as rubber and tin. Army freight 
transports are now being employed in 
limited number while arrangements have 
been made to discharge rubber, tin and 
other cargoes at Pacific Coast ports. 

It was recently revealed by Robert P 
Patterson, Under-Secretary of War, that 
eighteen Army transports and eight com- 
bination passenger and cargo transports 
were to be withdrawn from intercoastal 
service to supply America’s Atlantic and 
Pacific bases. No authoritative estimate 
was available on the total number of 
Army freighters eventually to be as 
signed to the Pacific trade route, but it 
was indicated that there is relatively lit 
tle need for such transports in the At 
lantic. 

Will Collect Standard Rates 

According to present plans, the Army 
will collect standard shipping rates and 
will be able to expend a sum equivalent 
to these receipts in buying commercial 
cargo space on freighters to transport its 
own needed supplies to bases in the Pa- 
cific. The Navy, it was explained, can 
not undertake the same procedure since 
its own requirements keep most of its 
transports busy constantly. 

Because the space situation is consid 
ered acute, a plan for eliminating the 
intercoastal leg of the run from the Fat 
East has received serious attention in 
recent months This would involve 
throwing the burden of deliveries to the 
East Coast of the United States on trans 
continental rail carriers, but it would cut 
approximately 34 days off present voy 
ages and enable freighters to shuttle 
back and forth between the Pacific Coast 
and the Far East. Such routing would 
be more expensive, the savings in ship 
ment and insurance rates on vessels en 
route to New York being more than 
offset by the higher rail charges between 
America’s East and West coast. 

The reduction in the ocean ship rate 
on rubber by $4.00 per ton, from $26 5) 
to $22.50, on shipments from the Far 
East to Pacific Coast ports will prove 
of some help. The reduction was au- 
thorized by members of the Far East 
Conference. No change was made in the 
rate to points on the Eastern U. S. sea- 
board, which remains at $27.00 a ton. 
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Rubber Division, A.C.$., Holds Successful Meeting at St. Louis; 
Program Includes Symposium, Papers, Many Reports, and Banquet 


— DIVISION, A-C.S., held a successful and satisfying 
tv lay 1 ting in St. Louts, Mo., on Thursday and ] riday, April 10 and 
I onjunct th the 1OIst meeting of the parent society. The Di 
$1 ting luded a Symposium on New Developments in the Proc 


f ten technical papers, reports fron 
ual banquet Headquarters for the Division 
Hotel Mayfair. 
juet were held at the 


tended the banquet, while more than 320 were in a 


but due to the large registration the 
Hotel Statler. Over 400 


SCSSTOTNS 





Bekkedahl (Bur 


. and Normar 
Standards) 


R Haynes 
} 


(Binney & 
urman of the 


Membership 
mmittee, reported a 5% increase in 
( membership since last Septen 
i total of 34 new meml having 
joined the Division since that time 


Crude Rubber Committee's Report 


he Crude Rubber Committee pr 


sented two testing procedures for adop 
tion by the Division. The first was a 
procedure for testing plasticity and the 
second tor testing water absorption 

The plasticity test is distingutshed 
trom others previously proposed in that 


it includes the determination of plasticity 
ma ° z 
at three different degrees of milling 


yinel 


ttl This method is believed to more accu 
‘ ‘ 


rately reflect the 
on milling than does the determination 


behavior of the rubber 
rougi 


was 
ot a single degree of plasticity. 


A 300 gram sample is placed on a 
duce rub 


standard 12-inch laboratory mill, with 


finished . 
the flow of cooling water adjusted to 
Cla apparatus . ann , 
wer CI maintain a temperature of 115 to 120° F 
»Al muTry Ose ‘ 
lhe opening between the rolls is exactly 


04” as determined by using lead slugs 


lhe sample is passed through the mill 


s at tl 


Micl 


| . 
times adjacent to one 


ten times; five 
guide and five times adjacent to th 
othe Each time it is rolled and in 
serted endwise in the mill, thus 
chairmar the sample. The sample is then allowed 


ar Lecturer 
lending 


re Committee, to run continuously for three minutes 
without cutting 
It was found that cutting seriously af 


fected the 


id Spence h:; 


results as no two operators 
cut stock exactly alike After the 


riod of continuous milling, the rubber is 
across the mill and rolled and in 
lengthwise into the mill and rolled 


ifter passing through the mill. This 


ficers of s repeated twice and finally the she 


' 
wit! final is folded to the proper thickness Lor 


testing and chilled in tap water at 60° to 
Testing must 


] 
nilling 


): 7 for five minutes 
mut within 24 hours of 1 
ration described above 
d twice with 300 gram portior 
ial sample, duplicating ea 
exactly with the excey 

length of time the rubber runs on the 
without cutting. The second portion 
wed run six minutes and the 

minutes 


may be 


; . 
portion 


actual 


on either the Williams plastometer or 
the Mooney shearing disc 
The Williams plasticity test should be 
reheating period 


plastometer 


made at 158° F. witha 
of 15 minutes at 158 
The Mooney test 


F. and using a 5 
kilogram weight 
for one minute at 100° ( 

The water absorption test is basically) 
a determination of the amount of 
absorbed by a piece of crude rubl 
specified dimensions when soaked 
tilled water under standard conditions 


An 800 gram sample is milled for I 


minutes on a standard laboratory mill 


| 


at a roll temperature of 155-1600° F. Th 
opening between the rolls is set at 
using lead slugs. 1 l 
tinuously \fter 

placed in Hollan 

24 hours e a 

out and the Holland 

moved. 

The sample is wei neares 
1/10th milligram and 
of ten-mesh aluminum wit It is im 
20 hours at 


in a prec 


mersed in distilled wate 
a temperature of 158° F., removed an 
lotted lightly to remove excess water 
It is dried in a stream of air at roon 
temperature and weighed to 1/10th mil 
ligram. The increase in weight is th 
water absorbed and can be expressed wu 
per cent or in milligrams per square 


centimeter, 


Banquet Termed Huge Success 


The banquet, which was held 


Thursday April 10, at the 
Hotel Statler, was termed by all as a 
thoroughly affair. An ex 
cellent dinner was served, followed by 
which a 


evening, 

enjoyable 
several variety acts, afte 
group of hostesses appeared on the 
Heading the ban 
Frerichs 


scene for dancing 
quet committee was F. W 
(Cupples Co.), who is to be congrat 
ulated on a job well done Ably as 
sisting Mr. Frerichs were F. W 
Knoke (American Zinc Sales), G. K 
(Midwest Rubber Reclaim 
ing), R. L. Randall (Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming), A. H. Smith (Monsanto) 
and L. K. Ayers (Geo. S. Mepham 
Corp.). W. “Bill” Welch, president 
of Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co 
acted as toastmaster at the banquet 
Che entertainment provided was mad 
donations ré¢ 


Trimble 


possible by generous 


ceived from the following companies 
American Cyanamid, American Zin 
Binney & Smith, Godfrey | 


Chemical, Conti 


Dispe 


Sales, 
Cabot, 
nental Carbon, Cupples, 
Process, DuPont, Farrel-Birminghan 
General Atlas Carbon, C. P. Hall, Her 
ron & Meyer, J. M. Huber, George 5 
Mepham, Midwest Rubber Reclaim 
ing, Monsanto, Moore & Munger, H 
Muehlstein, Naugatuck Chemical 
New Jersey Zinc, Pequat 
Philadelphia Rubber Works, A. Schul 
man, Henry L Lead 
Titanium P Carbon 
U. S. Rubber : : ifn. IK | Van 
derbilt, ( K 1 . ishnick 
CTumpeer, Xylos bl 


Columbia 


Rubber 
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CRUDE RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS 


OCCUPY ATTENTION OF TRADE 


e attention of the entire rubber in- 
try, both domestic and foreign, was 
sed on international developments 
rning crude rubber during the past 


nt With world conditions in so un 


tled a state, it is natural that every 


uncement, every agreement, evel 


receive close attention \moneg 


ts transpiring during the past thirty 
s were tiie following: 

ubber sales bureau, called Comp 
le Vent du Caoutchouc, was estab- 
ed by the government in French Indo 
na with a view to centralizing the 
e and sales of all rubber produced 
hat country. Local planters will be 
red t turn over their entire pro- 


to the new bureau Although 


pan and French Indo-China signed an 
not agreement on May 6 the agree 
ade no specific reference to rub 
Previously it was understood that 


in would take Indo-China’s complete 


He; produc tion 


panese investments in rubber planta 
ns in Sumatra, it was revealed, are in 
asing rapidly Of the 8,200,000 acres 
‘ubber under cultivation in Sumatra, 
as said, approximately 120,000 acres 

ler fapanese management The 
res ere issued by Saburo Matsu 
t managing director of the Showa 


e! , on his return ta Tokio after 


one-year inspection trip in rubber 
ving countries in the East 
large consignment of budwood of 
or rubbet trees, developed in Ma 


and the Dutch East Indies, arrived 


Haiti last month, after shipment from 


Philippines where the stock has been 
agated since 1934. A dual economic 
greement, providing for expansion of 
merous crops in Haiti, including rub 


was reached between that country 
the United States on Mav 5. An 
rimental station and breeding gar- 
rubber seedlings have alread 

1 in Haiti by the U. S 


artment ot Agriculture 


brief dispatch from Bucharest on 
1 17 stated that the sale of rubber 
any kind in Rumania had _ been 
ked t eovernment decree No rea 

r the decree was mentioned but 
helieved that Rumania has had in 
sing tiiculties in securing crude 
= 


GENERAL TIRE EXPANDING 


BBER AGE, 


SOUTH AMERICAN INTERESTS 


nouncemet as been mack that 
ral ire & Rubber Company will 
pate in the construction and opera 
a tire tactory in Chile with 
100,000 casings 


uctiol1 apacity ol 


tubes a veat The new factory will 


ated at Maipu, a small town lo 

a it 10 kilometers west of San 

is is the second tire plant in 

in which General Tire 

t direct interest. The other plant 
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Coming Events 


June 1-6. S.A.E., Summer Meeting, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 


June 6. New York Rubber Group, 
Outing, North Jersey Country Club, 
Preakness (near Paterson), N. J 


June 6. Chicago Rubber Group, Plas 
tics Symposium, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 


June 14. Buffalo Group, outing 


June 16-20. Semi-annual Meeting, 
A.S.M.E., Kansas City, Mo. 


June 20. Akron Rubber Group, An 
nual Outing, Silver Lake Country 


Club, Akron, Ohio 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl 


Sept. 10-11. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
N. J 


Rubber Division, V7... 
Atlantic City, 





is in Venezuela and is scheduled to go 
into production shortly 

The Chilean factory will be operated 
by a new company to be known as the 
Industria Nacional de Neumaticos, 5.A., 
formed with American and Chilean cap- 
ital. It will have a total initial capital 
zation of $4,000,000. General Tire tech- 
nicians will be in charge of the plant’s 
operations, which will include the manu 
facture of sundry rubber products, and 
all articles will be marketed in Chile. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
General Tire executives are studying the 
advisability of founding a similar com- 
pany in Portugal to build and operate a 
plant in that country under supervision 
of the Akron concern. Prior to the out 
break of European hostilities, General 
Tire operated a plant in Poland under 
similar organizations to those in South 


\merica 


Plymouth Rubber Suffers Fire 


The worst fire ever experienced in 
Canton, Mass., destroyed one of the 
main buildings, as well as 
smaller buildings, of the Plymouth Rub- 


> Damage was 


several 


ber Company on April 
estimated at more than $500,000. The 
fire is believed to have started on the 
wuilding housing the calen- 


top floor of a | 
der, spreading and curing rooms It 


spread so rapidly that a general alarm 


was issued and it took over four hours 
to bring the flames under control Some 
1,000 workers were affected by the dam 
age, although the company planned on 
putting most of them back to work 
shortly \s a result of the fire, Plym 
outh Rubber negotiated for and put 
chased the factory and business of the 
Rockland Rockland, 
Mass., a company recently organized by 
Harry D. Robinson, who was formerly 


Rubber Co. at 


connected with Plymouth Rubber. 





BRITISH MINISTRY OF SUPPLY 
MAKES AGREEMENT WITH TRADE 


An agreement which will have far 
reaching effects was concluded between 
the London Rubber Trade Association 
and the British Ministry of Supply on 
May 6 whereby the London rubber mar- 
ket, which faced early closure, will re- 
main open for trading within the fol 
lowing prescribed limits: 

(1) The Ministry of Supply, through 
the rubber controller, becomes the sole 
United Kingdom 
Ministry is prepared to utilize the mar 
ket for the purchase of rubber and serv- 
ice to the consumer. (3) There will be 


importer; (2) Th 


no new sales involving shipmerts fron 
abroad to the United Kingdom, except 
ing fulfillment of existing contracts; (4) 
Outsiders’ open commitments will be 
liquidated as or before coming due; (5) 
The controller's purchases for shipment 
to the United Kingdom will be effected 
through the market on f.o.b. terms. 

The motives behind the new measures, 
which were received with mixed feelings 
by the trade, are presumably, first, to 
centralize precious freight space; sec- 
ondly, to eliminate London’s premium 
over Eastern and New York priority; 
thirdly, to coordinate with the Regula- 
tion Committee and especially with 
United States buyers; finally, to central- 
ize the disposition of strategic United 
Kingdom stocks before they deteriorate 
to the point where they would be un- 
usable. It is believed that the desire to 
assist the United States in acquiring its 
reserve stockpile of rubber through the 
medium of the purchase of such rubber 
by the Rubber Reserve Company notably 
influenced the decision of the British 
Ministry. 

In clarifying the agreement, it was 
stated that the controller will make sales 
to dealers and manufacturers and that 
further details concerning such sales 
would be released shortly. Holders of 
existing United Kingdom stocks, it was 
said, can sell provided sales are made to 
consumers, approved firms, or members 
of the London Rubber Trade Associa 
tion. Any reasonable request for special 
consideration will receive full attention 
from the controller. It is evident from 
the terms of the agreement that firms 
whose business is largely of a speculative 
nature will suffer most under the new 


measure 


Changes at Okonite Company 


Several changes in personnel were 
voted at the annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the Okonite Co., held in Passaic, 
N. J., on April 15. Charles F 
Ir., formerly assistant to the president, 
Albert | 
Metz, treasurer, was elected a directot 
of the Okonite-Callender Cable Co., a 
subsidiary 
participated in the work of the com- 
pany’s legal department for many years, 


Brown 


was elected a vice-president. 


Leland B. LDuer, who has 


was elected a director to replace the late 
(eorge Murray Brooks. 


















































































BUFFALO AND ONTARIO GROUPS 
HOLD FIRST JOINT MEETING 
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Abstract o} Neal's Pape? 


who fir i esting ‘ a 
cal at eaket 
ba k ma 1) Nea | Sse | 
the ( ta | ‘ ome a ‘ 
lasticizatior er industry and 
wave I Lin { meas 
urement and the ¢ ‘ sed physical 
methods « leveloping plasticity in ru 
bet The maj t uddress 
wa erm wit e use « e chet 
cal sott agent irticularly = thy 
u m ti Live t elk € by Du 
Pont and s | der t trade-name < 


In connection with the chemical soften 


ing agents, Dr. Neal reviewed the funda 
nental knowledge which had to be de 


ore a successful search tor 


these agents could e 


: : 
veloped € 


undertaken H« 


indicated the difficulties by referring to 





the fact that there were some fifty pat 

ents on the subject of plasticizatior In 

discussing the chemical softening agents 

ally ¢ lved in the research laboratory 

e covert the method of utilization, 

the advantages to be vaine through 

their use in commercial practice, and the 

erties <¢ th lear ites luce | 

1 rubbe W h is beer ‘ ally 
. ened 


ecins ad antages oO the tw nemica 
softening agents made by DuPont whicl 
are now commercially available and re 


vealed that a third tvpe, R.P.A 


omposed of naphthyl alpha mercaptar 
and an inert hydrocarbon, ll be avail 
able shortly. The new peptizing agent 1s 
inderstood to b more economical fron 


the user's pomt o view, only one part 


being required to two and one-half parts 
the other agents available 
The speaker discussed the results 
tests of a tvpica rootwear st ck u 


; 


and two remil 
ilso stated that experimental ba 


ounds incorporating R.P.A 


28 minutes a mpared with 34 nutes 
the same stock withou a he ca 
sottening agent \t the on 1s101 ( 
1s talk, Lr Neal inswered several 
iuestions from the floo 


Interesting Motion Pictures Shown 


SHowimne ( ( tw ne pict ‘ 
Vas ded Va ew int luctory 
iTKS \ MN | cw Hal b alt nanage 
the \kre omes ‘ the larre 
I ingham Co., under whose direct 
ot films we made | | on de 
He de Saies engines ( the ce any 
lid the photograph Mir. Hale ointed 
ut in his remarks that labor iving ma 


inerv actually created jobs for indus 
trial workers, citing the rubber industry 


as an excellent example 
| 


The films dealt with the improvements 
made wn ubbe working ma nery 
the past few decades and the ethod « 
manutfacturu tires used in the F« 
tire plant lhey were the Same hims 

st shown if the meeting ot the Ru be1 
T) sion in St. Louis last mont (En 

k Not! \ re Ce mplet de 1 
tion o hese films appears in the ‘ 
port t the meeting ol the Rubber Divi 


sion elsewhere in this issue 





The Sports Department of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Corp., 500 Fifth Av 
New York City, has published th 
“Sell Him” booklet, said to be the first 
retail sales manual for the golf and 
tennis trade. The right and wrong ways 
to sell sporting goods are cleverly por- 


booklet 


travyed in the 





LOS ANGELES GROUP HEARS 
TECHNICAL TALK ON KOROSEAL 


\ technical talk on the properties, ad 
Koroseal, delivered 
B 2 (,ood 


monthly 


vantages and uses of 
y Harold Brand, of th 
rich Co., featured the regular 


supper meeting of the Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 
the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles o1 


May 6. The speaker also exhibited a 


large number of article finished fro1 
\pproximat 


this material ly 100 mem 


bers and guests attended the meeting 


\ sound picture in color, “Hawa 
U.S.A...” was also shown The film was 
most complete al d wu addition to ck 
picting the scenic beauty for which the 
island is noted it gave some indicat 
of the defense preparations now unde 
way Pictures 1 olor take ry | 


Royal and T. Kirk Hill on a recent to 


o! \lexico vere also show! vitl some 
explanatory remarks Mr. Hil 

The door prize, al azt \ 
won by Bill Shawger Rubbercraft) 
while the special priz nt to ( \ 
Reinke of Reinke, Hiller & Amend 
Ine These were lonat | \ Lee 
Horchitz, of Goodri h, al 1 f I Stra 
kosch, ot the Marshall 1] _i. re 
spectively 

\t the business sessiot e treasure 
| F. McDonald, revealed that the grou 
had a balance of $161.05 la ery 1 
promote and handle details ot the ai 
nual summer fishing tt is set up al 
an effort was begun to rganize a go 
tournament to deci the permanent 
ownership of the golf tr vhich ha 
heen in the hands of the e > Tor son 


time 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER TALKS 
FEATURE CHICAGO MEETING 


Two talks on synthetic 1 er, one 
W. L. Semon, director « research « 
the Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubbe 
Lo., and the other | ©. i Havden, <« 
the Rubber Chemicals D sion of | 
du Pont de Nemours & ._ Inc., fea 
tured the meeting of the | ago Grou] 
Rubber Division, A.C.S eld at tl 
{ onegress Hotel in hica I Mav 2 

Dr. Semon discussed the Develo} 
ment and Properties H ir Synthet 


Rubber,” while Mr. Hayden’s topic wa 


‘Future Development ! Neoprene 
Both speakers predicted ler appli 

tions of synthetic rubber in the earl 
future Following the speakers, Walte 
Grote, of the United Car n Co., ents 
tained with his “Rubber Magic.” \ 


proximately 2) members and guests at 


tended the meeting 


\s previously announced eightee 
rubber manufacturers in the Chicag 
area displayed products of their mant 
facture in a room set aside for tl 
purpose. The products displayed range 
from industrial mountings to tires al 


tubes and received considerable atte 


tion from those attending the meetin 


1 
| 


Similar exhibits are | 


meetings of the Group 
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New Head for Intercontinental 


x 


4 meeting of the board of direc- 
f Rubber 


] 


he Intercontinental 


» J 
eld in New York City on May 
|. Baker was elected president 
director of that company as well 
ts three subsidiaries, Continen 
fexican Rubber Co., Continental 
er ( of New York, and Rub 
Surfacers, Inc. Mr. Baker has al 
assumed his new duties and is 
ly charge of the company’s 
ugh the new president has not 
engaged in the rubber industry 
umber of years, he was until 
in charge of all of the smelt 
yperties of the American Smelt 
Refining Co. in Mexico and so 
familiar with operations and 
that country, with a wide ac 
tance among Mexican business 
ind officials. The smelting oper 
over which he had supervision 
eneral similar in type to the 
extraction operations con 
} the Continental-Mexican 
( Mr Baker, of course, 
ds the late George H Carna 
| died 1 Marcl 20, 194] 
(; \twater who has been ass 
with the activities of Intercon 
al Rubber for any years, con 
Ss vic esident I the arent 
| if subsidiari 


MAY, 


194] 


New Standards Made Available 

\s part of its planned program to bet 
ter protect workers from the hazards of 
toxic dusts and gases in many industries, 
including the rubber industry, the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City, has made available 
standards covering hydrogen 
disulfide 
included to the et 


three new 
sulfide, 


Recommendations 


carbon and benzene 


a©r( 


fect that concentrations of carbon di- 
sulfide be kept below 20 parts per 
1,000,000 parts of air for general tac 
tory and workroom purposes while the 


concentration oOo} 
100 parts pet 


maximum allowable 


benzene (benzol) should be 


1,000,000 parts Of air for exposures not 
exceeding a total of eight hours daily 
introduce Advagum Plastic 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Cor 
poration, 245 Fifth Ave New York 
City, has introduced a new synthetic 
plastic under the trade-name of Ad 
vagum The new material is de 
scribed as an extender and modifier 
and is recommended by the company 
for use with all types of synthetic rub 
bers to accomplish better tear re 
sistance, easier processing, improved 
ging, lower oil absorption, and lower 
volume costs Literature and sam 
ples are available n request t the 

) \ 


All photographs by Allyn K. Thayer. 


Pian Next Rubber Division Meeting 
The next meeting of the Rubber Di 
vision, A. C. S., will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 10 and 11, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in conjunction 


with the 102nd meeting of the parent 
society The Ritz-Carlton Hotel has 
been selected as headquarters for the 


Division, but the banquet, which will be 
held on Thursday evening, September 10, 
be held at the Ambassador Hotel 
Technical held in the 
Atlantic ( The Audi 
torium on the 
each 


will 
sessions will be 
\uditorium 
both hotels 
Boardwalk, within easy 
Peter P 
AGE, has been named Chairman 
Banquet and Entertainment Com 
\ssisting him will be S. G 


(DuPont), W. F (Oko 


ity 
and are 
access to 
other Pinto, general manager, 
RULBER 
of the 

mittec 


Byam lLamela 


nite), Geo. J. Wyrough (Whitehead 
Bros.), Bryant Ross (Vanderbilt), and 
\rthur Nellen (Lee Tire). 


Heliogen Blue BKA Powder 


Heliogen Blue BKA Powder, an o1 
ganic pigment for the coloring of rub 
ber, has been introduced by the General 
Dyestuff Corp., New York City. The 
new pigment is said to possess great 
tinctorial strength and to produce bril 
liant blues of a natural cast in medium 
and light shades. It will not bleed o1 
migrate, and is said to be fast to light. 





A few familiar faces seen at the joint meeting of the Buffalo and Ontario Rubber Groups, held in Niagara Falls, Canada, on May 1. TOP ROW, 
left to right: Dave Scott and Bruce Silver; Arthur Neal: Michael Berman and Andrew Hale. 
Burt Wetherbee; John S. Plumb. 


BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Norman S. Grace; 
(See story on opposite page). 
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or \ Dr. Cramer to Join Sharples 


NAMES In THE NEWS Dr. Howard I. Cramer, professor « 
rubber chemistry the University « 


at 
| é \kron, has tendered his resignation fro1 


that University and will join the re 


lepartment 








search and development 
Sh D Ss 1 Is mh 'h deipnnhi 
7 ’ , — mee ' ruHomas Muinctey. Jr. vice-presi Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Phila lelphi: 


{ t} } ( ¢ | formerly known as the Sharples Solvent 
‘ a ca he thy rasoline or] a . 
j \ , ‘irt ‘ | rd . 2 A Corp., on or about luly 1 Dr. Cran 
1 \ i ere ‘ al ( r war»re ( cure ors o . 
was g ted from the University 
: I ( a \y i { é al Society is eet! Wa gradua ed 1¢ ve t\ 
. \k1 in 1926, received his Ph.D. di 
i 4 ee . warded thi Priestley \l : , a \kron in 192 t ed ] . Ph_] 
} f | gree from Wisconsin n 1929. served 
: ‘ ! none Tt iward was : 
hy t 1 ‘ ul ] irae a researcn emiust wit {(,ood veal 
i ‘ < i “ 3 
M several vears, and took over the cours 


¢ mar 1 j presiden and treasuret he Ameri 
cient ate tn he Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. L., to 

| j eS eed the late HArotp 1 \LERRIM 

flamit vreckaco | , . \irk. KeELTIE was forme ice-preside 
: mot x a He is reported te o a post to wht the irectors el 
ndition.” Harry A. ScHLo merly fa 


manage! 


lepartment, General Tire & Rubber Co.. Vircit KNIsery, for veral years 
; = " ‘ ed that position to assume new vertising counsel tort trie Lima ( 
s with the Naval Air Force in cor Sole & Heel Co., Lima, Ohio, has b 
nection with the air defense progran appointed general sales manager 0 
' vf \ st }ACH las j d the i ed company lt ‘ nt ye e has be 
ed , il Ser ants ; » A charge « romoti ( Neo-( 
ue Depa i Li i oles and ecls I i lants 
Division, | iss Co. | Harry W. Brown has been appoint 
jomned the ire! ul nm Septet wnager of the Cvcle Tire Department Werster N. Jont lirector ot e1 
1940, a i researcl t] | S. Rubber C He recently, neering, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
\Ikali Wort 1 the position « assistant manager ogy, Pittsburgh, Penna., and previ 
e 195 ind previously was sales manager of bi associated with Goodrich, has been 
res for the Fisk Tire ( which pointed a member of thi Pennsylva 
DENJAD vA \ Cl wed in pi { S. Rubber acquired in January, 1940 State Council o1 Defense 





Rubber ( ist thirteen yea! rep H. Ba {, a member ot the sales Max Durs1 resident of the Keyst 
\ pecial productior lepartment f the Mercer Rubber Co Brass & Rubber Co., In Philadelphia : 
el s rling Rubber Hamilton Square N 1, for several Penna., has returned from a 20,000 : 
LA inder th rect \rrt Li ears, has been named a e-president trip through South America wher con 
acl 1p at company made an extensive stud of busn : 


conditions 6 


‘Se 

\ } i ohio vas jured il aut ea lent f the Bosto V ( Hose & RK a 
with it t month He lent last month, suffering lacerations ber Co., is now acting as District be: 
tart ‘ \ ’ lerk i ibout the forehead. At last reports he ordinator in the Boston area tor th : 
| | tense Contract se! 4 
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/ALUE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
SHOWED INCREASE IN 1940 


Net sales value of manufactured rub- 
products shipped during 1940 totaled 
4). 478.000, as compared with a revised 
re of $654,323,000 for 1939, according 
timates of the Rubber Manutactur 
\ssociation. The 1940 estimate was 
i ports received from 203 man 


turers and represents approximately 


on reé 
of all sales made by American rub 
manufacturers 
he largest increase was in rubber 
jucts other than tires and accesso- 
The latter accounted for a total 
$403,504,000 against $399,293 000 in the 
ious year, while other rubber prod- 
in 1940 had a value of $296,974,000 
nared with $255,030,000 in 1939 
However, the value of tires and tire 
ssories showed a _ pronounced in- 
rease in the final quarter over the third 
ree months of the year, amounting to 
$116.805,000 against $92,191,000 for the 
earlier period. In the last three months 
1940 passenger car, truck and bus 


asings were valued at $95,678,000. This 
mpared with $74,133,000 in the previ- 
iS quarter 
Bicycle tire values dropped in the final 
arter to $1,244,000 from a total ol 
$1,713,000 in the third quarter The 


total for 1940 was $5,145,000 against 
$5,457,000 in 1939 

The value of other rubber products 
n the final three months of last year 
vas $92,476,000 compared with $72,011, 
(00 in the earlier quarterly period. Hard 
rubber goods show a sharp increase in 
value during the fourth quarter, rising 
rom $3,005,000 to $4,578,000 

Industrial sponge rubber, chemically 
lown, also increased in value to $2,562, 
000 from $1,552,000 and foamed latex 
rose from $1,299,000 to $2,099,000. The 
value of sporting goods, toys and novel 
ties, however, dropped from $1,685,000 
to $1,598.000 


MAKE PLANS TO EXTEND 
SCRAP RUBBER COLLECTION 


Another indication of the concern be 

experienced in this country over rub 
ber supplies is reflected in the plans now 
being made by government authorities to 
extend the collection of scrap rubber. At 
the present time, collections of scrap are 
centered in only a few large areas, 


ostly adjacent to rubber manufacturing 


reclaiming centers. The plans will 


’ tormulated to extend collections to 
remote areas 
meeting between W. L. Finger, as 
sistant secretary of the Rubber Manu 
turers Association, now working with 
the Office of Production Management, 
nd the members of the Scrap Rubber 
Defense Committee of the National As 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers, 
is held in Washington on May 8. No 
report ot this meeting has been issued 
The N.A.W.M.D. com- 


ee 1s composed of Edward B. Fried 


IS writing. 
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lander and Julius Muehlstein, co-chair- 
men, and Alex Schulman, Nat. E. Ber- 
zen, and Irwin M. Desser. 

It was revealed on May 5 that the gov- 
ernment has revoked all licenses for 
shipment of scrap rubber to Japan and 
occupied parts of China Although no 
explanation for the move was made, it 
was understood that it was designed both 
to check one German source of supply 
and to conserve scrap rubber for the ce 
fense needs of the United States 


NEW DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
GIVEN TO RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Several new contracts calling for the 
delivery of products needed for the Na- 
tional Defense Program were issued to 
rubber manufacturers in the past few 
weeks. Entrance of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company into the barrage bal- 
loon manufacturing business was con 
firmed when the War Department certi 
fed that $70,000 in additional plant 
facilities was required by that concern, 
the certification indicating that the new 
facilities will be used for making bar 
rage balloons 

Goodyear has been making barrage 
balloons for more than a year, Firestone 
has made some of them and is enlarging 
its facilities to handle additional busi- 
ness, while Goodrich, although not actu- 
ally engaged in turning out balloons, is 
supplying fabric for their manufacture 

Included among rubber manufacturers 
receiving new contracts in recent weeks 
were the following: Goodyear, rubber 
mountings, $1,759; Goodrich, parachute 
cushions, $20,600; Firestone, tires and 
tubes, $80,268 ; Goodyear, life preserver 
vests, $155,000. In addition to these con- 
tracts, Goodyear has received orders for 
airplane wing parts and aircraft brake 
assemblies and Firestone for gun mounts 
and carriages Firestone is also con- 
structing a plant for making shells. 


PRODUCTION OF THIOKOL 
1S DOUBLED BY NEW UNIT 


\ new plant for the production of 
Thiokol, which has a capacity of more 
than 150,000 pounds per month, has been 
opened at Midland, Michigan, by the 
Thiokol Corporation and the Dow 
Chemical Co. Production capacity of 
the two units now operating exceeds 
330,000 pounds per month. The new 
unit, which went into full operation only 
105 days after ground was broken and 
which is already operating twenty-four 
hours, seven days a week, was erected 
because of the defense program and the 
growing commercial application of Thio 
kol 

Officials of the Thiokol Corporation, 
in announcing the opening of the new 
plant, indicated that they have already 
begun to lay plans for the construction 
of still another unit which would in 
crease present total production capacity 
by 50%. Construction on the projected 
plant will begin, it is said, whenever 
additional Thiokol output is deemed d« 
sirable. Dow Chemical manufactures 
Thiokol exclusively for the Thiokol 
Corporation. 


Final Report on Overman Tire 


James J. O’Connell, trustee in bank 
ruptcy for the Overman Cushion Tire 
Co., Inc., has rendered his final report 
and accounting to the referee in the 
action. A meeting was scheduled to be 
held on May 9 to examine and allow the 
trustee’s report, to declare a first and 
final dividend, and to discuss other mat 
ters relative to winding up the bank 
ruptcy The trustee’s report showed 
gross receipts of $30,000.00 and disburse- 
ments of $25,821.91, leaving a balance on 
hand of $4,178.09. Claims filed and al 
lowed included general claims of $536,- 
568.34 and priority claims of $43,575.30 
Oscar W. Ehrhorn was the referee 
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With the two large bulk storage tanks (seen above) recently completed at the 
Sunray, Texas, plant of the Continental Carbon Co., that company’s bulk storage 
capacity is now more than 2,000,000 pounds of dustless carbon black 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
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report excludes such earnings. Current 


FIRESTONE TIRE REGISTERS 
$50,000,000 IN NEW BONDS 


assets as of December 31, 1940, amount 
to $2,123,585 and current liabiliti 
~>) 


t 


| 
$345,171, which compares with § 


9S and $375,750, ré spectively, 


CPC) OM) 


Thermoid Company 


Unaudited report in 


ates net profit of $210,343, 


Wuartet 
| equal t¢ 
c each on 476,388 common shares afte 
which compares 


preferred dividends, 


with $135,208, or 22c a share, last year 
For the twelve months ending March 31, 


fit amounted to $677,875, or $1.17 


compare d with 


in the 


$502,439. or Ok 


thes le previous year 


pplied to 
July 1, 1941 
$44,000, 00% 


General Cable Corporation 


pany’s ten First Quarter: Net profit of $1,006,006 
‘ and th qual to 65 cents each on 671,858 no-pat 
remainder will d to tl asl ares of common stock after quarterly 
funds « ividend payments on 150,000 shares of 
preferred and allowing for dividends 
306,689 shares of $4 Class A stocks 


his compares with $727,425, or 23 cents 


ordinary 
company 

(Consol ’ 
that income availabl r int and a share, in the corresponding period of 


Federal taxe 1940 


years attet 
SX 970 905 Fy : 
$8,97 Hewitt Rubber Corporation 
such meor alt lept ition has 

aged $11,457, and for the fiscal yea For 1940 
net earnings of $280,701, equal to $1.68 


‘ 


Fina] audited report reveals 
I 


I hare: 
for depreciatior 1.508. per share on common stock outstanding, 


mcornne availal compares with $358,810, Oo! $2.13 


taxes totaled $14¢ hare, reported for the previous yeat 
\ fixed minimum sinki i company has no funded debt or 
Mav 1, 1942 | rred stock 
November l 
amount of Baldwin Rubber Company 
$1,250,000 
irst Wuarter Unaudited report indi 
ates net pront ot $248,979. equal to 7‘ 
315,654 


compares with 


) 
indenture i pro ides for an 
capital shares, 


$109,875, or 35 


additional earnit sinking und to re centS eat on 


tire, by May 1, 1942, and by each May 1 whic 
$750,000 principal ents a share, last year For the nine 


' ¢ iths March 31, net 


ic ss on = 
amounted to $539,040, or 31.71 a share 


thereatter 
le , f 
amount ef inenin ant ws ended profit 


amount a retired through the 


application < equivalent to 10 


Dryden Rubber Company 


per cent of the consolidated net incom 
for the pre eding fiscal vear 
lo the 

] 


through the additional 


For 1940: Net $400,009, 


which compares with consolidated net in 
come of $152,504 reported for the pre 


extent that retirements income ol 


earnings sinki 


nw 


fund are less than $750,000 in any veat 


vious year. The reports in 
creased activity for the first quarter of 


1941 


: company 
the amounts are to accumulate and Ix wart 


payable im subsequent ars 


Kleinert Rubber Company 
For 1940: Net 


equal to R7« eacl on 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
proht of $143,757, 
104,140 capital 


shares, excluding 25,860 treasury shares, 


First Quarter: Preliminary report in 
dicates net income of $748,811, equal to 
$1.77 each on 421,981 common shares, 


which compares with $129,280, or only 


which compares with $289,364, or $1.76 
a share, in the previous year The 1939 
report included earnings from the com 31 cents a share, in the corresponding 


' 
pany’s English branch, while the 1940 quarter of the previous year 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


First Quarter: Net income of $1,35 
291, equal to 98 cents a share, wh 
compares with $1,642,037, or $1.23 


share, in the corre sponding period 
1940. Sales in the first three months 


1941 reached $14,442,926 


Tyer Rubber Company 
Year Ended February 28: Net incor 


of $95,111, which compares with $103, 
reported for the previous fiscal ye 
The company anticipates 


iImpro\y 
i 


showing for the coming 


Servus Rubber Company 
Year Ended Feb. 28: Net income 
$194,107, equal to YY cents each 
172.761 shares of common stock, wl! 
compares with $161,376, or 80 cents a 
share, in the preceding fiscal year. 


Brown Rubber Company 
Fifty-three Weeks to Jan. 4: N 


profit of $33,013, equal to | 
on 200,000 capital shares, 
trasts with a net loss of $63,787 report 


for the year of 1939 


cents each 


which ec 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
For 1940: Net loss of 


compares with a net income of $501,796 
reported for 1939 Net sales in 1940 
amounted to $8,109,471, as compared wit! 
$12,408,321 in the preceding year 


$297 913, whi 


Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co. 
Net income of $20,662. 


111,689 capital 


First Quarter 
equal to 18 cents each on 
shares, which compares with $2,660, « 
cents a share, in correspond 


quarter of the previous year 








Perbunan Production Started 


The actual production of Perbunar 
or Buna N, was started at Baton Roug 
Louisiana, at the $3,250,000 plant of 1 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, on Apr 


21 Initial production is ap] 


| proximate 
5 tons a day, but this rate will 


stepped up appreciably in about fo 


months when full production faciliti 


will be put into operation, according 
Standard Oil officials 


being made by Firestone at a plant 


} 


Buna is a 


\kron under special licens« 


Form Fulton Rubber Company 


The Fulton Rubber Company has beer 
organized at Canal Fulton, Ohio, to 
manufacture drug sundries 
is already being installed and operatior 
will start Clayton H. Ca 
heads the new company as president at 

manager; Henry Treish, for 
with Elite Rubber Co., is vic 


Willa 


secretary-treasurer ; a 


Equipment 


shortly 
factory 
merly 
president and superintendent ; 
Mottice is 
George Muehleisen will act as genet 
manager. 
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Cready, Hale Brothers; 


YEW CANADIAN RUBBER GROUP 
iS FORMED IN MONTREAL AREA 


Zubber and plastics chemists and pro- 
tion men in the Montreal area of 
nada, who have long felt the need of 
nical and social organization of 


r own, recently banded together to 
m the Montreal Rubber and Plastics 


up. This is the second such group 





M. F. Anderson 


lé Lew Canddtan Group 


the Dominion, the other being the 
Ontario Kubber Section of the Canadian 
Chemical Association which has func 
tioned TOT s¢ veral 


vears in the Toronto 
: 


Hamilton - Kitchener section ot the 
Dominion 
The idea for a separate Montreal 


roup originated early this vear with 
Dr. Rk. V. V. Nichols, of the Chemistry 
McGill University; R. 
P. Bales, of the Dominion Rubber Co., 
and A. B 


British Rubber Co. of Canada. This 


Department 
Lewis, chief chemist of the 


trio issued a call tor an organization 
meeting, which was held at McGill 
March 28. 


\pproximately 


University on 


seventy-five rubber 


and plastics men attended the organ 


ization meeting, heard the aims of the 


proposed group explained by Mr. Bales, 


approved the idea, and elected the fol 


Ander 
son, development manager, Dominion 
Rubber; Vice-Chairman, J. H. Me- 
Secretary-Treas 
irer, Dr. R. \ V. Nichols. The fol- 


owing were named as members of the 


lowing officers: Chairman, M. F 


‘rogram and Membership Committee: 
\. B Lewis, R x sale s, F \ Todds 
(Northern Electric Co.), and P. Gunter 
(Mack Moulding Co.). 
lhe first official meeting of the group 
held on April 25 at McGill. The 
eeting was preceded by an informal 
ner at Murray’s Restaurant, with ap- 
ximately 70 members and guests at- 


in’ 
lhe principal speaker at the meeting 
W. H. MacHale, advertising man- 
of the American Cyanamid Co., 
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Supplies from the Air 

Equipment designed to expedite 
delivery of supplies, including food, 
water and gasoline, has been per- 
fected by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, and has passed suc 
cessful tests conducted recently at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. The 
new equipment consists of an ad 
justable container, made of rubber- 
ized fabric, in which food, guns and 
ammunition can be dropped to the 
ground in loads up to 200 pounds. 
Most radical part of the develop- 
ment, it is said, is the rubber bottle 
which holds liquids. These bottles 
can be dropped from any height. 
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who gave an interesting, informative and 
witty talk on modern trends in the plas- 
tics industry under the title, “The Sur- 
face Has Barely Been Scratched.” This 
talk was followed by a sound film titled, 
“\Iodern Plastics,” 
courtesy of Modern Plastics Magazine. 
There were approximately 100 at the 


shown through the 


meeting. 

At the 
nounced that the next meeting of the 
group would be held in October, and 
that there would be some seven meet- 


business session it was an- 


ings in all during the 1941-42 season. 
\nnual dues, it was announced, are $2.00 
per member, payable to the secretary- 


treasurer 


Chicago Plans Plastic Symposium 


A Symposium on Plastics will fea- 
ture the next meeting of the Chicago 
ae to be 
held on Friday, June 6, at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. Speakers will in- 
clude T. W. Sharp, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.; W. F. Cullom, Jr., 
Celluloid Corp.; and W. C. 
Approximately 45 


Group, Rubber Division, 


Goggin, 
Dow Chemical Co 
manufacturers and suppliers of rubber 
chemicals and compounding ingredients 
will exhibit their products in connec- 
tion with the meeting. The programs of 
the group are prepared by Dr. H. A. 
Winkelmann, of the Dryden Rubber Co 


Akron Outing on June 20 


The annual summer outing of the 
\kron Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
will be held on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Friday, June 20, at the Silver 
Lake Country Club, Akron. The golf 
course will be open all day and dinner 
will be served at 7:00 P.M. sharp. V. 
K. Kitch, of the Akron Chemical Co., 
will serve as general chairman of the 
outing, and Ed Nahm, of Naugatuck 
Chemical, as vice-chairman. J. B. Waite, 
of Dugan & Campbell, and Lawrence 
Baker, of Firestone, will be in charge 
ot golf arrangements 


NEW YORK GROUP OUTING 
TO BE HELD ON JUNE 6TH 


The annual outing of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 
be held this year at the North Jersey 
Country Club, Preakness, N. J., on 
Friday, June 6. The recent mail bal- 
lot taken to determine whether the 
outing should be held on Friday or 
Saturday revealed an overwhelming 
preference for Friday. The vote on 
whether it should be held in New Jer- 
sey or in Westchester County, N. Y., 
was close, but the Executive Commit- 
tee decided on New Jersey for this 
year. 

The North Jersey Country Club is 
approximately four miles out of Pat 
erson on the road to Pompton, official- 
ly known as the Hamburg-Pompton 
Turnpike. It is quite close to the 
Alps Castle, site of previous outings 
held in New Jersey. 

\n active program of fun and sports 
has been planned by S. C. Stillwagon 
(India Rubber World) who will act as 
chairman of the outing. The events 
planned, together with those in charge 
of each, follow: Tug-of-lWar, L. Law- 
rence (DuPont); Soft Ball, F. Conover 
( Naugatuck Chemical) ; Horseshoes, W. 
Lamela (Okonite); Boccie, G. H. Pro- 
vost (U. S. Rubber) ; Golf, W. L. Stur- 
tevant (Manhattan Rubber) and Pete 
Murawski (DuPont); Tennis, D. A. 
Comes (Farrel-Birmingham); Baseball 
Throw, John M all (Vanderbilt) ; 
Darts, J. H. Ingmanson (Bell Telephone 
Labs.) ; Clock Golf, E. L. Wright (Gen- 
eral Atlas). Assisting Mr. Stillwagon 
will be J. W. Crosby (Thiokol), B. B. 
Wilson (Jndia Rubber World), and 
Peter Pinto (RupBER AGE). 

The North Jersey Country Club is 
reported to have an excellent 18-hole 
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Routes to North Jersey Club 


golf course. Green fees, which must 
be paid direct to the club, will be $2.00 
up to 4:00 P.M. and only $1.00 after 
4:00 P.M. An 85-cent lunch will be 
available at the club for those who 
come early. Tickets for the dinner 
are $2.00 for members and $3.00 for 
non-members 
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CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
SET AT 648,500 LONG TONS 
According to the annual 
ducted by the Leather 
vision of the Bureau o 
tion of crude 
during 194( 
648,500 long 


mestic Commerce, consum}] 
states 


high of 


; QO 5% 


rubber in the d 
reached the all-time 
increase oO 56,500 tons 
over the 1939 official estimate of 592,000 
tons The 1940 released by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Associatior 
was 618,349 tons 

\ccording to the othcial 
stocks at the year-end amount 


130%, o1 


tons, an 


ngure LO! 


estimate 
to 288. 
900 tons, an inc 163,104 
the 

1939. 


rease ol 
125.800 tons reported at 
the end of The R. M. A 
timated stocks at the end 

318,486 tons. \ 
stocks 


Government-held st 


tons, over 
ad es 
1940 at 
major | 

crease in was acco 


0th 
plans Accordit 


icks und 
barter and purchas« 
to the survey, Government-held stock 
at the end of 1940 amounted to 112,49 


tons, 


Detroit Group Holds Meeting 


\ meeting of the Detri 


Plastics Group was 
on Friday, May 9, 
in Detroit, Micl 

gram, a oymp 
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‘ ‘alton Metals Refining and Chemical 


rporation, a new firm, formed for the 
nufacture of zinc oxide and other 
leased the 


iy etallic compounds, has 


er power house and substation of 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


order to provide tractor and im 


ent owners with full intormation 
cerning tractor and implement tires 
hat they may receive all the service 
nally built into their tires, the Rub 


\ssociation. 144 


Manutacturers 


MA idison Ave., New York City, has 1is- 
* .s ooklet entitled “Farm Tires 
' ire and Service.” It is available with 
Ost 
7 outract or the construction of an 


administration building at its plant in 


ist Rutherford, N. J., for general of 


es and other purposes, has been let by 
Flintkote Co The new structure 
a will be two stories in height. 
. 
i Wit two large bulk storage tanks 
: 


ently ompleted and added to the fa 





: ities of its Sunray, Texas, plant, the 
7. ulk storage capacity ot the Continental 
Carbon Co. is now well in excess of 
000,000 pounds of dustless carbon 
ick. The new tanks were constructed 
andle either the package or the bulk 
{ ACh 
xclusive distributorship for the pat 
ted “Flexrock” rubber gasket manu 
factured by the B F. Goodrich Co has 
eet given to the Flexrock ( rp. a 
newly tormed company. T. D. Nathan, 
4 inventor of the gasket, is general sales 
rineering manager of the new com 
many 
\tlant Instrument & Tool Co., I 
‘” is been organized at 418 Broome St.. 
New York City, to manufacture pre 
neasuring instruments, adjustable 
i vauges, and other tools 
"4 
| 2. N 6 of the ¢ rh Pi torial 


a g the Clark Tructractor 
a on of the Clark Equipment Co., 
tle Creek, Mich., is a special De 
: Editior The part played by the 
Vs pany’s equipment in preventing plant 

e. bottlenecks is tressed 


The Firestone Employes Protective 
] . 


Association, independent union main- 
tained at the Firestone plant in Ak- 
ron, has been officially disbanded by 
Lack 


attri- 


action of its board of directors. 
finances were 
buted to the dissolution 


of interest and 


Since the beginning of the European 
war traffic of crude rubber through 
Panama has increased to the point 
where approximately 85% of all im 
ports into the United 
come through that country. 


states now 
Prior to 
1935 practically all rubber was routed 
through Suez. 

High pressure rubber hose capable 
of withstanding internal pressures of 
15 tons a square inch and more is pre- 
dicted for the immediate future by re- 
search engineers of the B. F. Good 
rich Co Testing equipment that 
creates such extreme pressure is al- 
ready in use in the company’s labora- 
tories. 

The National Association of Independ 
ent Tire Dealers has removed its execu 
tive offices from New York City to 30 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. C. C 
Simpson was recently appointed execu- 
tive director 

Manufacturing activities at the new 
plant being constructed by the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. near Waynes 
ville, North Carolina, are 
start by July 


expected to 
Industrial and automotive 
rubber parts, rubber equipment for tex 
tile plants, and rubber soles for shoes 
will be made at the new plant 


The latest issue of The Royle Forum, 
interesting house organ published by 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J., is 
levoted to the manufacture of reclaimed 
rubber. It is profusely illustrated. 


Specially designed rubber insets, which 
chains and springs, are 
Anthony Co., 
facturers of low-mounted hydraulic hoist 


replace heavy 


veing used by the manu 
dump bodies, in its new line of super 
hoist models. The rubber insets prevent 
both “over-run” and “kick back” when 
dumping a load or spreading gravel 










U. S. Rubber’s “Innacush” Tire. 








The “Innacush” tire, especially de- 
signed for small industrial tractors, has 
bee 1 ‘ed | he U. S. Rubb Lo 
been introduced Dy the _ ,ubdbe! 

It is built with an under-tread cushion 
of resilient rubber which is said to give 
the tire unusual shock absorption prop 


erties, 


Nonslip Pulley Covering Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has introduced “Nonslip Rubber 
pull,” developed to prevent belt slippage 
The product, which has a rubber base, 
is compounded so that it will stick to the 
pulley face even when subjected to ex 
treme pulling conditions. Supplied in 
liquid form, it is easily brushed on any 
type of pulley. 

Jacobus F. Frank, representative tor 
purified and other rubbers of the Neth 
erlands East Indies Government Estates 
United States, has moved his 
offices from 132 Front Street to 120 
Wall Street in New York City. The 
telephone number is WHitehall 3-0663. 

\ new booklet, called Vital 


Spots,” which tells how the average 


in the 


“Four 


driver may extend the life of his tire 
by 20% and more by following a few 
simple rules, has been issued by the 
[ S. Rubber Co 

Specially constructed shoes, with foam 
latex two inches thick for soles, which 
absorb much of the shock of landing, 
are now being used by the new parachute 
troops of the U. S. Army. 


Goodrich has announced a new line 


o! specially constructed exhaust hose 


for conducting fumes and dust. The 
hose, available in sizes ranging from 2 
to 12 inches in diameter and in lengths 
of 8, 15 and 25 feet, is light and flexible 
and easily bent at short angles. 
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ilton’s industri \mong the speak 
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{ the Firestone mpatn 


Among the twenty-five embers of 


the Canadian ( amber of Commerce 
appointed | erve with an equal 
number of embe t the Canadian 


Manufacturer's A ciation on a joint 


committee to undertake a survey and 
co-ordinatior { Canadian industrial 
pr Mluction for wat purposes are ( S 
Band, vice-president t Gutta Percha 


and W 
H. Funston, Ir.. president of the 
stone Tire and Rubber Company. 


Hamiultor 


ind Rubber 


Arthur S. Torrey, Montreal, who is 
a director of Granby Elastic Web 
Company of Canada and of the Phil 


lips Electric Works, Ltd., 


named a director of the Anglo 


Was re 
cently 


Canadian Telephone Company 


Che Seiberlu Rubber Company ot 


Canada, Ltd., has just let contracts 


f the erection of a warehouse on 
vacant land at the front of the pres 
ent Paton Road plant in Toronto 
Che new building, of brick and steel 


construction, will cover an area of 


approximately 100 by 100 feet and is 
expected to be ready for use by the 
end of June Need for the new build 
been reasingly 


ing has growing in 


evident as the company has been 
alled on to store a lat 
rude rubbe r as 
ished goods for the Department of 
Munition and Supply, Ottawa 


ge inventory ot 


well as t store fin 


crude rubber im 


1940 


n history, eac month of 


Although 


to Canada in 


ports in 
greatest 
1941 con 


Increas¢ 


were the 


tinues to show a continued 


ver the 


Same period in the previous 
vear. Imports in February amounted 
to 8,073,008 pounds compared with 
7,373,877 in February, 1940. For the 
first two months of the year, rub 


ber imports are up 15.6 per 


1940 


cent over 


+} 


e same months in 


Of the contracts in excess of $5,000 


War 


Canadian 


iwarded by the Supply Board, 


Ottawa, to rubber com 


panies for the period February 21 to 


Marcl 


ror rubber 


21, inclusive, all but two were 


clothing 


Che largest contracts were granted 


to Viceroy 
Ltd 


Manufacturing Company, 


Toronto, which received two 
226,527 on March 7 


March 12, and 


} 


rders totalling $ 


ind a $53,664 order on 


Rubber, 
a $10,080 contract on 
477 order on Marc! 


March 21 


to Dominion which receive 


March 7. a $26, 
12, and a $79,100 
order on 


Other clothing 


contracts were 
iwarded to Miner Rubber ( mpany, 
Ltd... Granby, Quebec, $17,024 on 
February 28 and $15,600 on Marcl 


21; Kaufman Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Kitchener, $17,920 on February 28 and 
$10,075 on March 7: British 


Ltd . 


and to 
Rubber Company of Canada, 
Montreal, $9,840 on February 28 
Contracts tor personal equipment 
granted on March 21 to Domin 
ion tor $30,000 and to B. F 


Ltd., 


were 
Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Kitchener, for 
$12. 800 


a. Se 
British 
Montreal, has 


Mailman, president of the 
Canada, Ltd.., 
director 


Rubber Co ot 


been elected a 


Prepare A.S.T.M. Program 


According to present plans, some | 
separate technical will be hel 
at the 44th Annual Meeting of the Amer 
ican Society for Materials 
which will be held at the Palmer Hous 
23 to 27. The 6tl 
Testing Apparatus and Re 
and the 4th Phot 
be held in conjun 


sessions ( 


Testing 
in Chicago from June 
Exhibit of 
lated Equipment 
graphic Exhibit will 


tion with the meeting, the latter devote 


to the theme “Materials, Testing an 
Research.” Several committee report 
and technical papers are planned 


D-11 on Rubber Product 
Marburg Lecture wi 


Harry | Fishe 


research, | S. | 


{ ommiuttee 
The 16th Edgar 
be presented by Dr 
director ot organi 
dustrial Chemicals, In reviously a 
with | S. Rubber tor 


years, on the subject, 
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ral and Sy 


thetic Rubbers.” 
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Vanufacturing | yutpment 
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presses, molds and 
Tem 


and Spectal Apparatu 


canizers, latex dy 


ping rature and Co) 


trol Instruments; 


equipment ; 


for the Study of Latea \ll quotation 
should be based on delivery to the Inst 
tute, which was _ recent! reated 


planters in French Indo-China 


Micro Velva Filler 


\ new filler for hard rubber an 
molded rubber goods, called Micr 
Velva, has been introduced by the 
Carbola Chemical Co., In Natura 


Bridge, N. Y Che filles 
product, is available in tw 
having 96% and the other 


a pulverized 
natural 
grades, one 
87% 


to 5 


of a particle size ranging from 
about 9 times fine 


material \c 
Vely 


microns, 
than 325 mesh screen 


cording to its producers, Micro 


has considerable pigmenting prope! 
ties, wets up quickly, and has somé 
of the characteristics of clay except 
that it is much finer and whiter 
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Webster Norris 


Webster Norris, who retired in 1937 
technical editor of the /ndia Rubber 
wld and who had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the rubber industry, 
ed at his home in Hempstead, L. L., on 
\pril 20, at the age of 8&1 Mr. Norris 
iid claim to being one of the first, if 
t the first, chemist to be regularly em- 
yved by an American rubber manufac- 


Mass. Mr. 


Norris received his early education in 


Born in Charlestown, ; 
e public and high schools of that town, 
1 then attended M.1.T. from which 
was graduated in 1881 with the de- 
science. He first 


ree of bachelor Oo 
worked as an analyst in the steel and 
sugar refining industries and later served 
as chief chemist for the Chicago, Mil- 
vaukee & St. Paul Railway Co 

in 1887 Mr. Norris entered the rubber 
industry as a chemist for the old Boston 
Rubber Shoe Company at its Malden, 
\Mass., laboratory 
1ade superintendent of one of that com- 
pany's plants. In 1895 he left Boston 


Rubber Shoe to join the former Revere 


Subsequently he was 


Rubber Co. His subsequent connections 


n the industry included positions with 
the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. of 
New York, the Canadian Rubber Co. of 
Montreal, the Republic Rubber Co. of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the New York 
Rubber Co. He also lectured on rubber 
technology at M.1L.T 

Mr. Norris had an inventive mind and 
was granted several patents on rubber- 
working machinery and equipment, in- 
cluding one on a special loop for rubber 
boots and a roll for rubber mixing mills 
\ micrometer dial gage was another of 
his patented inventions. Soon after the 
India Rubber Ilorld was founded in 
1889, Mr. Norris became one of its regu- 
lar contributors and in 1917 became a 
regular staff of that 
journal, continuing until his retirement 


member of the 


During that 
eriod he also conducted a private prac- 


trom business in 1937. 
tice as a consulting rubber technologist 
Funeral services were held on April 

at the Fairchild Funeral Home in 
rooklyn, N. Y., with interment the fol 


lowing day in Cypress Hills Cemetery, 
RB, 


) 
B 
ooklyn \ widow survives 


Harry Tipper 


Harry Tipper, sales manager of the 


Brown Rubber Co., Lafayette, Indiana, 
was tound dead of a heart attack in his 
room at the Purdue Union Hotel in 


atayette on May 7. He was 61 years 


age Born in England, Mr. Tipper 
e to the United States thirty-eight 
rS ago to help build the Hudson and 
Manhattan tunnels in New York City. 
lr. Tipper had a long and varied 
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career in the sales and advertising fields. 
He was associated with the General Mo- 
tors organization for eight years, serving 
as general sales manager of the export 
division from 1925 until 1931 when the 
division became the General Motors Ex- 
port Corporation and continued in the 
same post with the new company for an 
From 1914 to 1917 


he was advertising manager of the Texas 


additional two years. 


Company and during the same _ period 
acted as president of the Advertising 
Club of New York. 

\mong various posts held by Mr. Tip- 
per during his career were those of vice- 
president of Visomatic Systems, Inc., 
publisher of the Overseas Trader, and 
advertising manager of Forbes He 
helped organize the School of Market- 
ing at New York University in 1920 and 
served on its faculty for eleven years 
He had been associated with Brown 
Rubber for only a few years at the time 
of his death. He leaves a widow, three 
daughters and two sons. 


Frederick F. Curtze 


Frederick Felix Curtze, chairman of 
the board of the Columbian Carbon 
Company, died at his home in Erie, 
Penna., on May 7 at the age of &3 after 
an illness of several years. He was also 
president of the Union Iron Co., Heisler 
Locomotive Works, and the Erie Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., all of Erie. 

Born in Fairview, Penna., on March 
5, 1858, Mr. Curtze left high school to 
enter the employ of the Erie Trust Co 
Thirty years later he was elected presi- 
dent of that institution. Joining Colum- 
bian Carbon in 1914, he served as presi- 
dent until becoming chairman of the 
board in 1940 
also served as a president and director 


During his career he had 


of several other corporations, including 
the Coltex Corp. and the Columbian 
Corp. \ 
daughter survive 


Gasoline widow, son and 


Robert F. Herrick, Jr. 


Herrick, Jr., industrialist, 
died at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston, Mass., on May 1, at the 
age of 47, after a brief illness 


Robert F. 


He was 
vice-president of the Essex Wire Corp., 
the Reed-Prentice Corp., and Scott & 
Williams, Inc. He was also a director 
of several other large corporations. 

Mr. Herrick was born in Milton, 
Mass., attended Milton Academy, and 
took an A.B. degree at Harvard where 
he was graduated in 1916. He served as 
a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy in 1919 
and later with the British Grand Fleet. 
He was keenly interested in sport, par- 
ticularly polo, rowing and squash tennis 
He leaves a widow and a son 


Frank T. Lahey 


Frank T. Lahey, long associated with 
crude rubber activities in this country, 
particularly in the Akron area, died at 
the age of 69 at his home in Monroe, 
New York, on March 27. Born in New 
York City, Mr. Lahey first became in- 
terested in the rubber business about the 
time Akron manufacturers were begin- 
ning to put rubber on the wheels of 
For many years 
he was associated with the firm of Poole 
& Kelly, with which Charles Lowenthal 
was connected at one time. The com- 
pany represented Hilbert Simons. © Mr. 
Lahey acted as the company’s Akron 
Regarded as an expert 


horse-drawn carriages. 


representative. 
on crude rubber grades Mr. Lahey was 
also active in the latex field, having re- 
ceived several patents on the use of latex 
in the textile field. 


Louis P. Destribats 


Louis P. Destribats, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the old 
\jax Rubber Co., died at his home in 
Trenton, N. J., on April 12, at the age of 
73, after a lengthy illness. Born in 
F , Mr. Destribats served as chiet 
chemist of the French-owned Michelin 
Tire Co. in Milltown, N. J., for many 
years, leaving that post to take charge at 
\jax Rubber. 
held on April 15 with interment in St 
Mary’s Cemetery, Trenton. He leaves 
a widow, two sons and two daughters. 


rance 


Funeral services wert 








Changes at Thiokol Corp. 


Jevis Longstreth, president of tne 
Thiokol Corp., which maintains offices 
and laboratories in Trenton, N. J., has 
announced several changes in personnel. 
J. W. Crosby is now sales manager; 
Harry R. Ferguson, manager of special 
products; and S. M. Martin, Jr., de 
velopment manager. 

The Naugatuck Footwear plant of U 
S. Rubber won first prize among the 
larger plants and the Shoe Hardware 
Division plant among the smaller plants 
in the company’s safety contest for 1940. 
The year witnessed the lowest severity 
rate in the company’s history. 


The results of a loading study on the 
effect of carbon black on the electrical 
conductivity of rubber are discussed in 
the March, 1941, issue of the Carbon 
Black Bulletin, issued by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Holding that 79 employees of the 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, went on strike in November, 1938, 
and were not the victims of a “lockout,” 
the Common Pleas Court of Cincinnati 
recently upheld a previous decision in 
refusing the employees unemployment 
compensation for the time they were 
out. 
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wiiiiiatiais 2? 2? — The C. P. Hall Company 
of chemical service to the Rubber Industry, The supplies 


C. P. Hall Company has supplied Accelerators, 
Fluxes, Antioxidants for the solution of an 


enormou s number of compounding problems. the world’s largest 







Chemists and leading rubber manufacturers 
know what to expect from C. P. Hall compound- rubber man ufacturers 
ing materials—they have had many opportunities 
to make comparative tests. Their continued use with 








of C. P. Hall chemicals therefore indicates a 
definite preference based on performance. 
The C. P. Hall Company solicits your chemical C0 Vi Pf) 1 N f) NG 


business on the basis of more service per dollar. 
The C. P. Hall Co. MATERIALS 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
AKRON, OHIO « BOSTON, MASS. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO, 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. J stamroro 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 CONN. 


ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK |i 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA t 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (ret.cosrisno7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. ||] 









For Use With Neoprene 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Taylor Ratio Controller 


ighly adaptable, easily convertible instrument 
pplications where a temperature, pressure, rate 
ww or liquid level must be controlled in a de 
ratio or differential to another related variable 
w offered by the Taylor Instrument Compan 
Rochester, New York. With the new direct 
favlor ratio controller the ratio is changed 





simple screwdriver adjustment directly on a 


ted dial throughout the range of 0:1 to 3:1, 


inverse. With this new instrument it is 
ecessary to disturb the processing or remove the 
plate while making ratio adjustments. 
e Tavlor ratio controller has two measuring 
s, one the adjusting system which indicates 
ords only; and the other, the controlling sys 
. which aly either indicate or record. The ad 
e system resets the control point of the con 
© system through a linkage arrangement ac 
° to a predetermined ratio. The action of the 
lling system is the same as the 120R Series 
ypes and may be used as a single duty bi-re 
ing controller when the ratio setting is zero. 


th indicating and recording models of the ratio 


troller are available with all the features of the 


. Series Fulscope—fixed high sensitivity, ad 
stable sensitivity, adjustable sensitivity with au 
matic reset, adjustable sensitivity with pre-act, 
d adjustable sensitivity with automatic reset and 

i 

Airflex Flexible Coupling 

\irflex Flexible Coupling, especially designed 
nnecting Diesel, oil, gasoline or gas engines to 
il pe of driven machinery, has been announced by 
h lk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is 
al e particularly fitted for use with motor-driven 
O1 ors, single cylinder pumps, and other driven 
equipment of a similar fluctuating torque nature. The 
hew coupling consists of a special resilient rubber 
gland lined with a pre-molded, pre-vulcanized cylin 
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RUBBER 
SULPHURS 


COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR 991,% PURE 
Tire Brand 


NTRKWRTULAL \ \ | viii ee, wool! \ ee Lia 


REFINED RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR — 100°: PURE 
Tube Brand 


CRYSTEX (Insoluble) SULPHUR 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


ae || nthintis hig MALI TIRRL \y rans \\ Vail 





TOON TAIL WAM A OAM KUM L MRON CA RUDE) RURAL ERA TL PN Na VT UMA TVMMAD MLTR) CANTY) ui) A 









NS] e-tbha c=) al Ot al-Sarblor-¥ Mt Oxop 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
624 California St., San Francisco, Cal 
555 S$ Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Freeport, Texas 






















40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Bivd., Long Island City, N. Y. 








RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 





ere: ° Length .. 9%" eee % 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat ....6%2" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


drical section, especially treated to prevent air loss, 


This cylindrical lining is covered with multiple alte 


nating layers of tough durable fabric and rubber. The 
entire gland is permanently bonded to steel inner an‘ 


outer rims. The gland is inflated to proper pressur 





through a threaded valve which will take any hand 
pump fitting or air nozzle. A rubber-covered metal 
cap prevents foreign material from entering the valve 
The degree of elasticity in the coupling can be varied 
by changing the air pressure. 


Three-Roll Wrapping Machine 
rapping short 


A three-roll wrapping machine for w 
lengths of hose or tubing, up to approximately 52 
inches, which have previously been mounted on man 
drels or poles before they are vulcanized, has been 
developed by the Black Rock Manufacturing Co 
Bridgeport, Conn. The two bottom rolls are motor 
driven, while the top roll is pneumatically controlled 








for raising or lowering as required. Additional pres 
sure, other than the weight of the top roll, can be 
applied through the air cylinder. The bottom rolls 


are adjustable to accommodate both large and smal! 
diameters. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


“Quicklock” Doors for Vulcanizers 


“Ouicklock” Patent Door, for installation on 
or in use vuleanizers, which incorporates a posi- 
icting safety device, was developed some time 
1: the Leeds & Bradford Boiler Co., Ltd., Stan- 
ey. Yorkshire, England. Because the door itself 
not turn there is no mechanical wear on the joint 
ind a simpler hinge suffices. It is adjustable in 
y direction and a hand lever controls locking and 
king. Locking can be operated from any one of 
positions, from the side or front of the vulcanizer 
t either side of the door. The door hinge can eas- 

changed over to the opposite side of the vulcan- 
izer When desired. The safety feature consists of a 
relief valve which must be opened before it is possible 
tart opening the door. This not only dissipates any 
ssure inside the vulcanizer but also clearly indi- 
tes any internal pressure, if this should be present. 
Phe relief valve also acts as an ordinary safety valve. 
lhe manufacturers are now seeking an American firm 
terested in producing the “Quicklock” Patent Door 


I di r license. 


Heavy Duty Span Grinding Mill 


Based on the experience gained in the manufacture 
| practical use of the present Span Grinding Mill, 
vhich has a capacity of 200 to 400 pounds per hour 
ind calls for 25 h.p. operation, M. Pancorbo, 155 John 
New York City, has developed a new, heavy 
one capable of 


street, 
duty grinding mill of the same type, 
handling up to 1,000 pounds per hour, requiring 50 
h.p. operation. Known as Type X, the new model 
has a chrome steel shaft, 5 inches thick. The grind 
ng 18 inches in diameter. It is completely 
enclosed and incorporates improvements in practic 
Safety margins are liberally 


discs are 


lly all working parts. 
red on these parts where maximum loads are con 
Like the present model, the new heavy duty 
Span Grinding Mill can be used for reducing all 
grades of vulcanized soft and hard rubber scrap to 

It is adjustable for any fineness 
The new model 


boul 


cerned. 


fine powder form. 
of powder and feeds automatically. 
easures 6 feet 6 inches in length, 5 feet 9 inches in 


height, and 3 feet in width. 


Improved Spout Type Magnetic Separator 


[he popular spout type magnetic separator featured 
by the Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, has been improved both in design and construc- 
tion. It has been streamlined, modernized and simpli- 
hed, and now operates with much fewer parts. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, the improvements enable the 
ignet to provide a deeper, stronger, and more power- 

magnetic field than heretofore provided or found in 
similar type equipment. The magnet coils are now 
tected by aluminum plates provided with spacious 
res to allow ventilation, yet keep out dirt and dust. 


he former gate operating bar has been replaced by a 
sunple arrangement of toggle plate which opens and 
Closes the safety gate automatically as the current is 


ed off or on. 
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FOR 


Rubber and Neoprene 
Compounding 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


—Translucent and Technical 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
—Light and Extra Light 


Prompt Shipment 
Highest Quality Attractive Prices 


Samples on Request 





Schofield-Donald Co.. 


INCORPORATED 


88 Shipman Street Newark, N. J. 

















NYPENE 


TERPENE POLYMER. RESIN 





A New Chemical for 
the Nation’s Industries 














Neutral, non-saponifiable. 








| | Exceptional softening and tack-producing action | 
WHI on rubber. 
HN Very high melting point, with permanent 
WH thermoplasticity. 

I mpervious to water, acid, alkali and alcohol. 


HANH , 
HM HH # ight color. 
Hil L imitless compatibility with paraffin, natural and 
| mineral waxes. 

E xeellent color and heat stability. 





Compatible with polybutenes and mineral oil, etc. 





Send for booklet and 
working sample todag! 


























| 
QCdorless. 























THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH + PA. 


NEVILLE 
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Books... 


RUBBER RED BOOK—1939 Edition 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
Paper Bound, $4.00—Cloth Bound, $5.00 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUB- 
BER LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
For Years 1935, 1936, 1937, each, Cloth, 
$2.00 
For 1938-1939, Cloth, $4.00 
LATEX IN INDUSTRY 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book on Latex. Price: $7.00 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. Price: $15.00 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. II & III) 

By Frederick Marchionna 

Bibliography of latex patents and literature 
from June, 1932 to Pane. 1937; rubber 
derivatives to January, 1937. Price: 
$20.00 

(Combination Price, Vols. I, II and III: 
$30.00) 


Published by 


THE RUBBER ACE 


250 West 57th St. New York City 








UNIFORM QUALITY 
POWDERED 


Ample stocks, conveniently located. Quick deliveries 
in any quantity. Put up in 5-ply moisture-proof paper 


Stocked in 
Boston 
Chicago 
Memphis 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 

South Kearny, N. J. 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, INC. 


260 West Broadway 
New York City 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Allis-Chalmers Low-Head Sifters 


A new line of heavy-duty low-head gyratory sifters, 
one model of which is suitable for the screening of 
ground hard rubber through 100 mesh, has been in- 
troduced by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing (6, 


Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They may also be used 
for sifting sugar, salt, fuller’s earth, peat moss, wood 
flour, graphite, clays, and many other n aterials. The 
new sifters are made in four sizes, the largest being 
six sieves high, with 30 square feet of cloth area, han- 
dling from two to six separations at one time. The 
sieves can be provided with fine mesh silk cloth OF, 
is in the case with rubber, with woven wire cloth. 
The main housing measures 38 inches in width and 
depth. Height varies from 17 to 23% inches. Side 
opening boxes are provided for quick and easy removal 


of sieves. The sifters operate at 300 1 p.m 


BRIEFS 


Towmotor Co., Cleveland, has introduced the 
Model LT-44 Lift Truck which is similar to pre 
vious models but is capable of lifting 4,000 pounds 
at 15 inches from the carriage. It has a 44-ineh 
wheelbase, with a turning radius of only 72 inches. 
Overall width is 35 inches and overall length (with 
out forks) is 74 inches. 

° 


For dampening the pulsation of boiler plant pump 
eovernors and to eliminate “jitters” of the gauge 
hand, a novel device, known as the Campbell Micro 
Bean, has been developed by the ]. A. Campbell 
Co.. Long Beach, California. Literature is available 
from the company. 

7 


lhe Maxitorgq Multiple Disc Clutch, developed by 
the Carlyle Johnson Machine Co Manchester, 
Conn., is said to be the only one of its type on the 
market which can be assembled and disassembled 
without using tools of any kind. The floating plates 
are absolute when in neutral or disengaged so that 
there can be no abrasion, friction or heat of any 


kind 
oe 


Eastern Engineering Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
added a new model to its line of midget size pumps. 
Designated as the UT Midget Positive Pressure 
Pump, it is self-priming, capable of high pressures, 
and compact. It is recommended for applications 
in which the location of tanks and containers make 
the self-priming feature essential. 
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DUSTLESS CARBON BLACKS 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
CHARLESTON, W. VIRGINIA 
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BOOKS 
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Temperature: Its Measurement and Control in Science and 
Industry. Published by the Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
330 West 42nd St., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 1362 pp. 
$11.00 
\s indicated in its foreword, this book is the record of 

the symposium on temperature held in New York in 

November, 1939, under the auspices of the American Instt- 

tute of Physics with the cooperation of the National 
tureau of Standards and the National Research Council, 

and officers and committees of several scientific and tech- 
nical organizations, including the American Chemical 

Society and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The book includes all of the symposium papers, with dis- 

cussions, together with twenty-five tables of generally 

useful data, a glossary of technical terms, and complete 
author and subject indexes 

The arrangement has been designed to make the book 
most convenient both for reference and study. It has been 
livided into thirteen chapters, as follows: Temperature and 

Temperature Scales; Precision Thermometry; Education; Na- 

tural Sciences; Temperature m Biology; Temperature and Its 

Regulation in Man; Automatic Temperature Regulation and 

Recording; Special Applications and Methods; General Engt- 

neering: Metals and Ceramic Industries; Oil Industries; 

Optical and Radiation Pyrometry; and Thermometric Metals 

and Alloys. Most of the papers published have extensive 

bibliographical references. Although very little actual ref- 
erence to rubber is made in the volume, the data pre- 
sented is, of course, of value to rubber engineers. 


Plastics in Industry. By “Plastes.” Published in England. 
Available from Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 241 pp. $5.00. 


This is a full and frank discussion of plastics, with as 
much attention given to its disadvantages as to its more 
numerically advantages. It has been compiled primarily 
for industrialists with the object of clarifying many con- 
fused ideas regarding plastics and the plastics industry. 
The authors, writing under the name of “Plastes,” decry 
the sensationalism which has accompanied the growth of 
the industry and set forth clearly a real picture of the 
potentialities and limitations of plastics, believing such a 
true picture is essential to the well-being of the tndustry. 

First defining the various types of plastics commercially 
available, the authors then discuss specifications, molding 
and fabrication technique, and engineering and chemical 
machinery and equipment, following which they devote 
several chapters to explaining the use of plastics in speci- 
fic industries, including the electrical, aircraft, automotive, 
textile and building fields. One chapter is devoted to 
“Synthetic Rubber in Modern Industry,” although the 
authors take the stand that these compositions should be 
called rubber-like plastics, rather than synthetic rubbers 

The book includes thirty-two excellent illustrations, sev- 
eral diagrams and charts, and a subject index. 


Abstracts of Patents Relating to Rubber Latex. Compiled 
by T. R. Dawson and R. W. Parris. Published by the 
British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3, England. 5% x 8% in. 136 pp. 

The last edition of “Rubber Latex,” the booklet which 
treats of the source, production, treatment and application 

' latex, first issued in July, 1928, by the Rubber Growers 

\ssociation, whose promotion activities are now in the 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
e 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


| 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 














The Indispensable Guide to Buyers of Rubber 
Daily Market Report on Crude Rubber 
issued by 


TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


(Established 1915) 


23-25 Beaver Street New York City 
Issued every business day, except Saturday 
For free trial service write to 
H. M. Henderson, Business Manager 














MARINCO 


INN 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(foumerty) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Original Producers of 
MAGNESIUM SALTS 
Directly pom SEA WATER 


A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 


HYDROXIDES, OXIDES 
U.S.P. and Special Grades 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels,inc. Harry Holland & Son, inc. G. S. Robins & Co. 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chovteau Ave. 
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many years of pioneering 
experience in the design 
and construction of mag- An 
netic equipment have en- definitely profitable in- 
abled us to meet the vyestment. Write for our 


needs 


MA 6G N,ET 1,C 


BY A taade MANUFACTURER 


same ownership tion, purification or 


and management has di- power transmission. 


ted fr company since 
its "tncontien wn | our The use of Stearns 


magnetic products may 
be your opportunity to 
lower production cost. 
inquiry may prove a 


of industry eco- bulletins on magnetic 


nomically and efficiently power transmission de- 
in problems of separa- vices. 


Stia ns. 


Separators - Drums - Rolls - Clutches 
Brakes - Special Magnets 


MAGNETIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


640 S. 28th St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 




















° ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


hia lane 





PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











Test by approved methods 


Using “Scott Testers for tensile, flexing, burst, 
abrasion and other physical tests, you follow 
approved methods and obtain results in terms 
approved by societies, laboratories and Gov- 


ernment Bureaus. 





Registered Trademark 


HENRY L, SCOTT CO., 


Providence, R. lL. 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


hands of the British Rubber Publicity Association, c 
tains a summary of British patents ending with No. 4. 
795. <A survey of these patents covering the series fr 


December 19, 1935, to May 17, 1940, resulted in the coll 
tion of approximately 800 specifications dealing with ti. 
treatment and applications of latex Abstracts of thes¢ 
additional specifications are included in the present volu 
which is issued as a supplement to the last edition 
“Rubber Latex,” that issued in April, 1936 

Like editions of the parent book, the supplement !as 
complete author and subject indexes, compiled mainly 
relation to the articles made or to the methods and pr 
esses used, so that essentially they are indexes for us« 
of latex An American edition of “Rubber Latex” 
available from the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., at $2.00 per copy 


Amdur. Published 
Brookl 


Patent Fundamentals. By Leon H. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 Kine St., 
N. Y¥. 5% x 8% in. 305 pp. $4.00 


This book has two major aspects, the first to enable the 
layman and the student to attain a rapid, yet sound, und: 
standing of the United States Patent system, and 
second holding direct appeal to those already versed 
the intricacies of patent law. The tyro will be especially 
interested in the chapters discussing patentable items, the 
purpose and operation of Letters Patent, and innovatio1 
and improvements which constitute invention, while th 
initiated will appreciate the chapters dealing with 
method of classifying patents and the question of inven 
tion. The preparation and prosecution of an actual patent 
is fully set forth in the book, with reproductions of all 
papers and memoranda included. There are nine chap 
ters in all, plus a subject index 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 













































Quadrafos (Sodium Tetraphosphate). Rumford Chemical 
Works, Rumford, R. I. (American Cyanamid & Cher 
ical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, dis 
tributors ) 


[The chemical and physical properties and unique chat 
acteristics of Quadrafos, brand name for sodium tetra 
phosphate, which make this new product the solution 
many industrial problems, are described in this booklet 
Its ability to condition hard water, deflocculate solids, and 
prevent corrosion suggests many new fields for investiga 
tion. Quadrafos finds application in the rubber indust 


as a deflocculating agent for various fillers, sucl 


as clay >» 
to make them more readily dispersible in rubber cot 
pounds It may also be used as a conditioner of the 
water used to wash dusting agents from the surface 
rubber sheet 

9 


Strategic Raw Materials. National Association of Mar 
facturers, 14 West 49th St., New York City. 6 x 8 


This is a report of the comprehensive study recently 
undertaken by the Research Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on sources of supply of raw 
materials needed in national defense and of the measures 
which might be taken, by both government and industry, 
The box 


let contains much valuable information on general policies 


to insure a continuous flow of such materials 


concerning reserve stockpiles, reclaiming of scrap and p1 
duction of synthetics. Considerable attention was, of cours 
given to rubber and several pages are devoted to a special 
report on this commodity. Other commodities discussed 
in the booklet include manganese, tin, chromium, tungste: 
mercury and antimony. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


ventory Control Methods. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City. 8% x 
in. 46 pp. 

his report offers many helpful suggestions in connec- 
with inventory control methods. It is based on data 
ntributed by a number of industrial companies that are 
lieved to have developed sound practices of controlling 
ventories of supplies, direct materials and finished goods. 
is not intended to cover the control of work-in-process 
nor does it apply to the merchandise control 
The report summar- 


yventories, 
licies of retailers and wholesalers 
s specific advantages of a formal system of inventory 
ntrol, from the financial and operating viewpoints, and 
ttlines six basic elements which are normally part of a 
mal system 
e 
SL-20. C. P. Hall Co., First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio. 


834 x 11Y% in. 6 pp 


Advantages of SL-20, an activator and softener, over 
stearic acid in various types of compounds are stressed in 
this laboratory report. Results on tensile, elongation and 
iodulus of compounds containing stearic acid and SL-20, 
respectively, are shown in graph form. Properties and 
specifications of the material are given. The data shown 
ndicates that in pure gum and mechanical type stocks 
stearic acid can be replaced by approximately one-half 
as much SL-20 


Industrial Chemicals. (Revised). American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
$x 9 in. 42 pp 
Che diversified lines of chemicals and allied products 
ffered by American Cyanamid to industry is listed in this 

catalog, first alphabetically and then by industry. A data 

section, in which the more important applications of many 
of these chemicals and allied products are discussed, is also 
included. Lists of the company’s plants, mines and quar- 
ries and district offices are given 

e 


Thermometers and Hydrometers. George Ruelhfel Co., Inc., 
103 Menahan St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 834 x 11% in. 28 pp 
[he complete lines of thermometers and hydrometers 

offered by the company for laboratory use are illustrated 

Suggestions for insur- 

a handy 


and described in this new catalog. 
ng correct hydrometer readings are given and 
hydrometers especially cali- 
Several 


chart which lists 
more than 50 products is included 


selection 

brated for 
tables for converting specific gravity readings into pounds 
ire also included 


When to Use the Graham. (Bulletin No. 501). Graham 
[ransmissions, Inc., 2711 No. 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis- 


nsin. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


Complete data on Graham variable speed transmissions 
given in this bulletin, together with illustrations and 

Principles of metallic trac- 

tion, with explanatory curves and diagrams, are set forth 
the bulletin for the first time. Applications of various 
pes of variable speed transmissions are summarized. 


ites on typical installations. 


Arsenals of Democracy. Bureau of Public Relations, De- 
partment of War, Washington, D. C. 8 x 10% in. 32 pp. 
[his booklet portrays pictorially, and in terse verbal 

statistical descriptions, the progress made by the Ordnance 

Department in meeting the responsibilities of expansion 


placed on it by means of legislation enacted during the 


ast year. Fifteen, of the thirty or more major projects 
eing undertaken, are described in this informal survey, 


ranging from the construction of plants for making shells 


those making tanks. 
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NO MIX-UP ABOUT MIXERS 


—JUST CALL ON EASTERN! 


Our engineers know their 
mixing, and they have a com- 
plete range of equipment to 
enable them to meet almost 
any need under the sun, avail- 
able in 










Model Fi-t Vertical—Side-Entering 
Portable 
= es and Portable Models. 
rite for our Mixing 
Manual which shows 


the entire Eastern line 
of Mixers, and gives 
valuable engineering data 


EASTERN PUMPS 


FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE 


Eastern Midget Pumps are fast 
becoming the standard in indus- 
try for low original cost, high 
operating efficiency, and their 
ability to out-perform pumps of 
much greater cost and size. 
Available in monel metal, stain- 
less steel and other alloys. Prices 
from $23.65 up. 


Air driven, pulley driven and 
Underwriters’ approved explo- 
sion proof units also available 
in midget sizes, and in various 
metals and alloys. 


on mixing problems. 





Model E 


Let us send you our new book- 
let, ‘‘Eastern Midget Pumps,’’ 
which describes the full Eastern 
line of pumps, and gives speci- 
fications and performance charts. 


EASTERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


68 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Prices F.O.B. New Haven, Conn. 


aft 











HARMON COLORS 
for RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


- Are Bright in Shade 
- Fast in Cure 


Made by a new patented 
solvent process in a new form-— 


ORGANIC 
RUBBER COLOR 
GRANULES 


® Easy to weigh © Easy to disperse 
® Economical @ Will not dust or fly 


HARMON COLOR WORKS, INC. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


“Harmonize With Harmon Colors” 






















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


) ROSIN OIL 

H, PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
RK © BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK N.Y 


NEER 




















New and Better 
GAMM™METER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








© \ 


e 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


) 





4” . 8” . 6” - 8” - 10” 


- 12” diameters, any length. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 































ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 








BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 



















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St Hartford, Conn 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 
























RUBBER GOODS 
Mey, Last linger” 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, £T¢ 


SINCE 1880 























RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET Gum 
|. pene ome. N y , 4 





RAND 








RUBBER 





co 










REVIEWS (CONT'D) 





Link-Belt Roto-Louvre Dryer. (No. 1911 Link-|I 
Co., 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 8% x 11 
24 pp 
This combination catalog and engineering data book 

gives valuable data on Roto-Louvre drying, and conta 

both photographs and drawings of typical stallati 

The Roto-Louvre Dryer, which is also used as a cor 

is recommended by the company for the drying of ¢ 

ore, sand, granules, powders, pulps, starches and m: 

other products of the mine, chemical, food and agriculti 


industries 
e 


Watco Water Conservation Equipment. Water Cooling 
Corp., 71 Nassau St., New York City. 8 x 1l in. 8 


The company’s line of mechanical draft cooling tow: 
atmospheric cooling towers, spray nozzle cooling syste 
and roof cooling systems is described and illustrated in t 
new catalog Che principle of these systems is the dis 
pation of the exterior solar heat which would otherwis« 


transferred through the building roof. Installations 
said to make it possible to maintain lower inside build 
temperatures and reduce the cost of operation of air « 
ditioning systems where used. 


B-L-E Antioxidant. (Report No. 4012-1). Naugatuck Che 
ical Division of U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., N« 
York City. 7 x 10 in. 8 pp 


The chemical and physical properties of B-L-E, whi 
finds wide application as an antioxidant and flex-cracking 
inhibitor, are given in this booklet Special reference 
the persistence and the plasticizing action of the materia 


is made Its use in tire treads, inner tubes, footwear, soles 


and heels, and other products, is discussed, with gene 
recommendations made. The results of physical tests ; 
given. 

. 


Pentex O Accelerator. (Report No. 4012-2). Naugatuck 


Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 7 x 10 in. 8 pp 
Advantages of Pentex O, a powerful accelerator of the 


thiuram class, which has a pronounced delay in its curing 
action, are stressed in this booklet. Physical and chemi 
properties are given. In addition, several formulas and 1 
results of physical tests are supplied. The formulas cove: 
red inner tube stock, tire tread stock, molded stock, and 
30% wire insulation. 


Aminco Laboratory Instruments. (Catalog 41). America 
Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Maryland. 8% x 11 


184 pp 

The wide and diversified lines of materials testing equip 
ment and laboratory apparatus sold by the company art 
illustrated and described in this new catalog. Several 
struments used for chemical determinations and testing 
the rubber laboratory are included, as is the Amin 
Yerzley Oscillograph, used for certain mechanical dete 
minations of rubber and rubber-like materials. Specifi 
tions are given in almost all cases. 


Export Control Regulations and Export Control Schedule 
No. 1. Published by the Administrator of Export Cont 
Washington, D. C. 8 x 10% in. 56 pp. 


This booklet contains a list of the articles and materials 
which may no longer be exported from the United States 
except under special license, in accordance with preside: 
tial proclamation. Replicas of the various forms required 
are reproduced. Crude and reclaimed rubber, and scrap 
containing 5% or more rubber, are included among prt 
hibited exports, as well as casings and tubes 
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| Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
| and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
~ —- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Crude Rubber 


T {E price of spot rubber on the Com- 
iodity Exchange has moved in a 238 
t range since our last report, high for 
period being 25.00 quoted today (May 

), and low 22.62 on April 23. As an 
age, the price hovered around the 23- 

nt mark in the last two weeks of April, 
ing up and down as rumors of attempts 
relieve the tight shipping situation filtered 
rough the trade. Recurring rumors from 
Far East concerning Japan’s intentions 

with regard to its publicized plans for a 
“Greater Asia” also served to force the 
‘ce upward. In the past two weeks the 

e for spot has shown a definite tendency 
toward higher levels, climbing consistently. 
\lthough the continued lack of sufficient 
ottoms from the Far East was partly re- 
onsible for the climb to higher levels, 
ontinuous support by speculative interests 
ind factory accounts also contributed to the 
ing market It is believed, howe er, that 
irrent prices are at too high a level, 
especially since the problem of bottoms is 
ving gradually solved, and lower prices are 
unticipated shortly. Quotations in the out- 


le market, Exchange, London and Singa- 
t, Exchange, | 1 1 Sing 
+ 


T¢ OW 
As of May 1 
Plantations— 
F Sy Sheets 
N ] Spot a 47% 
i a 4 
a) be December a 24 
N a 43 
N a 24% 
N } a 24 
I Latex Crepe a 57% 
Th Latex Crepe a 25% 
Br Crepe No. 1 a 24 
Br n Crepe No. 2 a ; 
Ambe Crepe, No. a 245 
A r Crepe, No. a 2 
Br Crepe, Rolle a 2 
Latex— 
N e1 ! i ad slots ' 29 
Paras— 
{ Rivet fine a 
\ e Bol it nine ! 
Balata— 
Braziliar lock a an 
LONDON MARKET 
Standar Smoked Sheets Buyers Ma 
luly-September tad i 14 a 14%d 
October-December .. ‘ 14 @ 14%¢d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
st ur Smoked Sheets—Sellers—May 12 
July-September , vette am és a 115d 
October-December ees a i d 


Scrap Rubber 


ealers report a firm market with certain 
t stock tightening up. Smaller deal- 
ers are still holding out for higher prices 
on various grades. Prices have increased 
sull further on practically all grades of 
scrap since our last report. Current quota- 
ons follow: 


iypes 


(Prices to Consumers) 


Auto tire peelings. . ton 29.00 @30.00 
OER a ton 16.50 @17.00 
Beadless tires ..............ton 21.00 @21.50 
Clean solid truck tires......ton 35.00 @37.50 
; ts and shoes...... i ..ton 25.00 @ 27.50 
(rctics, untrimmed .........tonm 20.00 @22.50 
inner tubes, No. 1....... — 09 @ .10 
nmér tubes, No. 2.... “rr, * 05%@ ~~ .06 

og Eee .054%@ .06 
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Cotton 


\fter reaching 11.64 on April 14, the 
price for middling uplands on the Exchange 
started a downward movement until it 
: touched 11.29, low for the period, on April 
Reclaimed Rubber 24. The apathy of the market was attrib- 
uted to a waiting attitude on the part of 
the trade regarding developments in Wash- 
ington, particularly on pending legislation 
affecting crop loans and increased parity 
payments. Following the action of the 
House in approving without a record vote 


NEW YORK, MAY 12, 1941 





Interest in reclaim continued at a high 
rate in the past few weeks, with demand 
experienced from practically every branch 
of the rubber industry. Due to increasing 
prices on almost all grades of scrap, prices 
on practically all grades of reclaim have ar : 

I oe. a ». the bill providing for loans on 1941 pro- 
been advanced since our last report. Re- gee a wth tS Pa 1 
claimers feel current prices represent good duction at 75% of parity, the price jumpec 
> S. sharply, from 11.47 on April 29 to 11.71 the 
values in view of the crude rubber situ- : 


. . . following day. Based on the apparent de- 
ation. Current quotations follow: . egy, = PI 


termination of the Senate to increase the 
parity to 85%, prices during the past few 


Shoe days have continued upward, reaching 12.63 

Unwashed bid enevogeatins Ib. 07 @ cits, on May 10, high for the period. The price 

— ar ae atch re ees eased to 12.54 today (May 12), largely due 

Tut to the statement by Secretary Wickard in 
ube 


regard to prevention of undue speculation 
No. 2 (Compounded) lb. .09%@ .11% in commodities, but higher levels are antici- 


 &) - Saar —_ Il .10% @ 10 . - . : 
‘ es pated. Quotations for middling uplands 
Tires on the Exchange follow: 
Black (acid process) ae @ .07% April 9 -— May 12 
Black, selected tires......lb. .06%@ .06% Close High Low Close 
SE” ofeie nd ew a-dily ‘ ...lb .009%@ .11% May com) ae 12.34 12.24 12.29 
White . oe , : A Ib. 13 a 14 October ...... 11.03 12.54 12.38 12.46 
I'ruck, Heavy Gravity Ib. 6 @_  .06! December .... rr 12.59 12.43 12.51 
Truck, Light Gravity Ib 7 @ 7 
Vis : 
liscellaneous Sheetings 
Mechanical blends .. _— " 4 a 05% 
48x40 36 in a «ss ow ie a .06 
—_— 40x40 36 in 6.15 a Ib. (a 05% 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 ee (a 0544 
. M4 x { » 5 ' 7 
Tire Fabrics ‘8x48 40 in. = 2.50 ..... I p13 
48x48 40 in. mee ‘Geenae Ib. @ .11% 
(Prices Net at the Mill 56x60 40 in. 3.60 ‘ ‘ Ib. a 10% 
‘ 48x44 40 in. 3.75 iss C .09 % 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3.. Ib, .354@ .35 . a , 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3.. Ib 36%@ .36% —_— 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 lb 33%@ 33 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2 Ib. .334@ .33 Ducks 
Pee ler, Cal led, l 5 5 . . . Ib 32% a 32! 
shina Enameling (single filling).....lb. .32 @ = .34 
CHAFERS Belting and Hose......... bb 2 @ — 
Carded, American, 1;,”...... Ib. @ «35 Single filling, A grade.........lb. .14 @ .14% 
Carded, American, 1” a ee a 37 Double filling ...... ee Cae) ae we 








Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
“New” Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


FROM APRIL 10 TO MAY 12 





Date Spot Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Sales 

Apr 10 22.75 22.65 22.65 21.63 21.48 21.34 21.20 21.09 20.97 20.85 20.75 20.65 20.55 75 
11 
12 22.88 22.82 22.82 21.75 21.60 21.45 21.30 21.19 21.07 20.95 20.85 20.75 20.65 32 
l 
14 23.12 23.05 23.05 21.95 21.80 21.65 21.50 21.39 21.27 21.15 21.05 20.95 20.85 43 
15 23.37 23.28 23.28 22.30 22.15 21.96 21.78 21.63 21.49 21.35 21.25 21.15 21.05 190 
16 23.25 23.25 23.25 22.24 22.07 21.91 21.72 21.60 21.47 21.35 21.25 21.15 21.05 72 
17 23.10 22.85 22.85 21.93 21.78 21.64 21.49 21.39 21.29 21.19 21.09 20.99 20.89 81 
18 23.00 22.75 22.75 21.95 21.80 21.60 21.40 21.30 21.20 21.10 21.00 20.90 20.80 110 
19 23.00 22.75 22.75 22.01 21.86 21.63 21.40 21.30 21.20 21.10 21.00 20.90 20.80 23 
() ‘ . 
21 23.00 22.80 22.80 22.05 21.90 21.67 21.45 21.35 21.25 21.15 21.05 20.95 20.85 7 
22 22.70 22.54 22.54 22.20 22.05 21.84 21.63 21.50 21.37 21.25 21.10 21.00 20.90 75 
23 22.62 22.45 22.45 22.10 21.95 21.77 21.59 21.39 21.30 21.20 21.10 21.00 20.90 63 
24 22.62 22.57 22.57 22.20 22.05 21.85 21.65 21.51 21.38 21.25 21.15 21.05 20.95 40 
25 22.87 22.85 22.85 22.52 22.37 22.13 21.90 21.77 21.64 21.52 21.42 21.32 21.22 84 
26 23.00 22.90 22.90 22.63 22.48 22.24 22.00 21.89 21.78 21.68 21.58 21.48 21.38 35 
aa 
28 23.12 23.05 22.67 22.50 22.25 22.00 21.90 21.80 21.70 21.63 21.57 21.50 99 
29 23.62 23.50 23.14 22.99 22.75 22.50 22.37 22.27 22.15 22.10 21.97 21.85 171 
30 23.75 23.65 23.30 23.15 22.90 22.65 22.53 22.41 22.30 22.25 22.12 22.00 180 

May 1 24.00 23.98 23.45 23.40 23.17 22.95 22.85 22.75 22.60 22.47 22.35 22.25 106 

; 2 23.87 23.56 23.45 23.30 23.07 22.85 22.75 22.65 22.50 22.37 22.25 22.15 17¢ 

3 24.12 24.13 23.98 23.83 23.55 23.27 23.16 23.05 22.90 22.77 22.65 22.55 124 
4 = » 
5 23.87 23.80 23.67 23.55 23.40 23.25 23.11 22.98 22.85 22.80 22.67 22.55 22.45 311 
6 24.25 24.35 24.17 24.05 23.90 23.75 23.58 23.41 23.25 23.20 23.07 22.95 22.85 147 
7 24.00 23.90 23.80 23.68 23.49 23.30 23.16 23.03 22.90 22.85 22.72 22.60 22.50 103 
& 24.00 23.96 23.88 23.76 23.55 23.35 23.21 23.08 22.95 22.90 22.75 22.60 22.50 28 
9 24.25 24.25 24.09 23.97 23.73 23.50 23.39 23.28 23.18 23.13 22.99 22.85 22.75 73 
10 24.75 24.70 24.58 24.45 24.20 23.95 23.85 23.75 23.65 23.60 23.45 23.30 23.20 108 
11 - - . - 
12 25.00 24.80 24.72 24.60 24.32 24.05 23.95 23.85 23.75 23.70 23.55 23.40 23.30 116 
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Darvar lispersing 


Santomerse S (dispersing, 


ting, penetrating 


zing agent) 


Sponge Paste 

+ npr 

Tack tackifier 
Tonox 

Ty-Ply R (and 


Unice blowing agent) 


Acetic, 28%, 

Nitric 36 
Acids, Fatty 

] iurexX 

SL $10 


stearex teads 


Stearic. double 


stearite 
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Alkalies 








Caustic Soda, 76%. cwt 2.30 
Soda Ash, 58% cwt 1.10 @ 
Oils 
Cycline Oil . - ga 14 a 
Degras, bbls. . | .08 @ 
Fluxrite ...... t 054%@ 
Para- Flux ea ga 08% @ 
Para-Lube t .425 @ 
Petrolatum, amber - t 02%@ 
Pigmentaroil, tar rs..ga 16 @ 
in drums ... ga .22%@4 
Pine, steam d ga 54 @ 
Rosin Oil, cmy ga 10 @ 
Rubberol I .134@ 
Rubtack 19 @ 
Seedine, c.l. .. | 7% @ 
Tackol . hice n< I 8%@ 
Witco Palm Oil a 
Witco Softener N y ga 20 @ 


Woburn No. 8 k .06 2 


Resins and Pitches 





Pitch, Burgund dé a 
eonk taf =<. ton 19.00 a 
hardwood ton 16.0 @ 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt. bl ¢ a 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal 6 @ 
in drums ga 22 a 
R. S. L. Resi @ 
Retort Pine Tar, drut ton 20.00 a 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure . I ( a 
Benzene, 90% tar ir.ga 14 a 
Beta-Trichlorethane : a 
Bondoger 3 G4 
Carbon, bisulfide @ 
Carbon tetrachloride ga 66 a 
Dichlorethylene I a 
Dipentene, cml rut g 8 ? 
Ethylene dichloride 
Plastogen . 7 i 
Reogen (drun F 
Rub-Sol g 09% @ 
lrichlorethylene Pai t 0s @ 
Turpentine, spirit ga ? 
dest. dist 1 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white a 
Carnauba, yellow a 
Ceresin, white, dor I ll\“Ywe@ 
Montan, crude a 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. ¥ 
Yellow crude scale 
122/124 (@ 
Refined, 123/1 SK%G@ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
T 
> in a 
7 a 
6 a 
a 
} > a 
t 2@ 
t 25 @ 
70 a 
I a 
Z 
I a 
, : @ 
Flectol White I 90 @ 
Neozone A, B, C, D, | : t 52 a 
Oxynone | 7 a 
Retardex b 4 @ 
Santofiex B ; I 2 @ 
Santovar A .... . tb 1.15 @ 
inn aes t 33. @ 
Stabilite It 2 @ 
Stabilite Alba b 70 @ 


VGB. TT b 2 a 


Aresklene t ? 
Cocoa Soapstock . i ¢ @ 
SPO soe ‘ I % @ 
Lubrex : I 2 @ 
Mineralite . ton — @: 
Mold Paste .. l 12 a 


7 
8 


Rubberol l 
Sericite ... 65.00 @7 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .It 4 @ 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Amberex sebences ben . od @ 
Amberex Type B .. ISK%x@ 
PE: ceoeteche I 8 oe) 
ES tek cere wien e's ‘ rT t 08% @ 
PO: wesececoeve pena 0s @ 
Neophax A .... - : I .09 @ 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2......It .07%@ 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) ..|b. .035 @ 
Sulfur, rubber makers 





Refined (bags) ........ cwt. 2.3 a 
Commercial (bags bi wt. 2.00 @ 
| Andis aed 406s 4084 woe lb. 1.75 @ 
WHE: eetosoderebaves a De @ 
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STATISTICS 





Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 











U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 























—Gross Imports. Re-ex ports = 
~ = 
Average Average Pd z 
Declared Declared _— 
Total Value Total Value —_ 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YE rons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
19 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
, 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
19 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
9 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
g 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 
, 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 
19 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 
193 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
19 409,55¢ 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
193 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
934 449,513 97 929,676 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425,665 
19 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
19 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
19 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
193 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13.125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 
78 0 0 17 17 7,060 ,197,13¢ , 773,760 
Felt 40,€ 5,578,517 17.13 1,291 599,819 20.74 39,312 
Ma 55.517 »1 845.290 17.57 ( 447.460 20.49 54,542 
Apr 66.622 26,176,442 17.54 565 19.98 66,057 
Ma $7,559 18,511,955 17.38 821 16.41 46,738 
Jur 51,074 20,019,581 17.54 623 21.15 50,451 
Tu 66.931 426 632 17.¢ nea 22 20 66,831 
\ 7 3 «=. 27,608,88 17.49 41¢ 19.69 70,037 
Se 7 317,54 7.27 666 23.43 75,104 
) 7,975,598 - 17.07 1¢ 17.38 72,863 
N } 6,917.13 7 1 2¢ 2.02 18.45 69,718 
69, 7 17 i) I4.4 { Qy 96, 
17.69 | ) 1 9 
! 8.469 17.97 27 144,139 l ) 418 
G It t d t ide latex guayule To sé e more 
es f ‘Net Imports itex ar guayule figures (showr v) 
1 th e-ex t figure de ted m the t ual 
were revis n February, 1937 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1.35¢ 36.392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
192 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,272 3,537,510 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686,743 
192 5,018 2,674,957 582 477,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
1928 3.077 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,05¥ 4,007 2,121,786 
1929 1,275 545,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 
193¢ 1,096 347,388 502 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,458 1,508,786 
1931 1,207. 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888,909 
Mies, sad 707 «147,403 4,607 616,596 5,112 601,999 
1933 os means 1.659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 398 75.349 1,054 438,209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 
1935 459 86.835 615 188,384 5,644 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,222 
193¢€ 1,229 286.552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 
1937 2,694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 
ISS 2,485 623,819 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
939 232 463,345 694 265.553 6,640 1.603.418 27,438 10,467,552 
j 758 648 300.500 7.451 2,449,137 33,789 14,593,466 
Fe 214 ss 26.420 461 134.878 2,171 947,524 
M 365 45 20,895 542 162.493 3.376 1,473,056 
Apr 314 50 18,289 506 176,064 3,763 1,608,156 
Ma 89 60 20,503 495 158.713 3,584 1,523,879 
f 365 47 10,977 390 146,196 2,451 1,004,007 
J 262 65 20,553 336 115,599 2,281 993,411 
A 7 61 22,638 701 276,642 2,278 1,022,531 
> 2 4 19.245 712 246,641 2,953 1,337,487 
O 7 38.092 1,150 382,168 1,156 §12,153 
N } 67 43,939 445 152,297 2,308 1,169,086 
, 8 62,58¢ 54 39,471 1,102 341,87¢ 3,534 1,539,957 
47 04,128 7 ] 698 221,911 2,184 1,019,741 
R3 65,94 +1 22,79 768 245,732 2,946 1,279,648 


Weight given in pounds of dry rubber 


r 


contained in latex. 


Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received 
lary 


RUBBER 


8, 


AGE, 





1937. 


MAY, 


1941 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Including Latex) 





= -Figures on Monthly Basis 
1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Tan. 39,190 48.631 50,879 31,265 47.387 54,978 64,225 
Feb. 40,515 36,841 51,950 25.357 $3,422 49,83 1,016 
Mar. 47.00 42.813 54,129 32.389 51.416 50,192 66.821 
Apr. 44,853 §2,031 51,859 29,730 $5,268 50,103 
May 50,612 51,795 30,753 45.484 31.619 
Tune 2,772 51,860 32.541 18,438 46,506 
July $8.21 43.703 34.719 44,975 $7,011 
Aug 46.777 41,506 10,55 51,740 234 
Sept 46,449 $3,945 40,18 1.40 206 
Oct 41.969 19.637 8.754 42.850 7,155 6,477 
Nov 42,310 0.433 4.025 49.0 $5,677 54,652 
Dex 42,474 49.754 29,19 4214 49.636 36.539 
Tot. 453,223 491.544 575.000 943,600 437,031 592.000 618.349 
Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 


the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 














for the most reliable figures. 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long 7 ons) 
Consumption Consumption 
, Produc- % to Produc %to _ 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1931 129,690 123,000 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
1932 75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
1935 122,948 117,523 23.9 17,000 1940. 209,601 187,090 30.3 34,701 
——Figures on Monthly Basis 

194 
Jan. 19,297 16,070 29.2 27,418 July 14.342 14,298 30.4 28,058 
Feb. 17,992 15,370 30.8 28.603 Aug. 17,21 14,224 28.3 29,786 
Mar 17,234 15,93 31.7 28,488 Sep. 16.428 14589 29.1 30,287 
Apr 16,568 16,298 32.5 27,558 Oct. 19,358 16,528 29.3 32,118 
May 17,552 15,719 30.5 28,397 Nov. 17.689 16,042 29.4 33,143 
June 16,631 14,912 32.1 29,260 Dec. 19,297 17,109 30.3 34,701 
1941: 
Tan 20,41 18,636 90.0 5.344 July 
Fel ) 17,79 9 104 Aug. 
Mar. ( 19,149 28,7 9 841 Qent 
Apr Ot. 
May Nu v. 
Tune Dec. 

Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 








Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 
. Me li 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

1939* 1940 1941 1939* 1940 1941 
January 38,089 40,370 45,344 August 54,025 33,096 3 <ceve 
February 34.928 37,557 $2,253 September $9,505 §2,297 
March 43.042 44.607 48.606 Octobe 49.854 53,807 
April 14.264 47,683 November 47,407 49,074 
May 19,766 52,946 December 43,807 46,413 
June 50,133 55,459 — 
July 50.689 53.865 otal 555.509 Se seetbe ‘7 


* Revised 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 


(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 


Total Total Total 
1929 . .- 24,141.50? 1933 cccone O75 260 S957 oe 22.257 .464 
RODD .cccos Ieee 1936 ccccce Seeaennae 1938 .eccee 10.612.138 
1931 -- 11.253.800 1935 ..e0e++ 18,664,107 1959 ccccos U7.471.918 
See 84084 - 6,261,336 i) re Ff) UR 2 aes 19,378,558 
1941 1941 1941 
January ... 2,032,121 a os Peer ere . 
February 131,211 Tune cw) tas , CO aed Masitccte 
March 2,665,961 July hind. aed, aa NOVENOEE 5 6446. .00 
April 82,225 FD ocak * one dacs eee ere 
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New York Market. in Cents per Pound 
18 


16 


i4 





Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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19% 


-———Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932— 
Year (¢ 


Year Cents 


1914 65.33 
1915 65.85 


r1 


1916 72.50 


(New York Markets) 


Year Cents 


1918 60.15 
1919 48.79 
1920 36.30 


1921 16.36 


Year Cents 
1922 17.50 
1923 29.45 
1924 26.20 
1925 72.46 


-———Average Monthly Price per 


lan 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


Sept 


934 1935 
ents Cents 
9.32 13.10 
10.4 12.92 
11.01 11.51 
2.10 11.55 
3.26 12.05 
3.51 12.57 
14.60 12.10 
5.47 11.98 
¢ 11.55 
6 12.62 
4 13.15 
IS 13.28 
2-12.37 


1936 1937 
Cents Cents 
14.35 21.37 
15.48 21.33 


15.89 24.09 
5.98 23.44 
5.62 21.14 
5.85 19.29 


16.49 18.86 
16.25 18.37 


16.46 18.55 
16.55 16.28 
17.97 14.6 

).@1 15.41 
16.41 19.39 


Year Cents 
1926 48.50 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


1930 


1927 37.72 1931 
1928 22.48 1932 
1929 20.59 1933 
Pound Since 1933— 

1938 1939 1940 
Cents Cents Cents 
$63 15.75 19.06 
4.71 3 Q3 

3 1 18.58 
1.8 8 1¢ 

1 16.07 1 
12.5 16.37 20 
5.3 1 12 
16.08 16.67 62 
16.15 21.24 .28 
6.89 19.89 20.33 
>4 20.21 1.04 
0.01 76 

+.¢ l 7 20.10 








London Closing 


19 i4 1941 1941 
Da I Mar Apr fay Day 
] 14'¢ 14 
l4'% 14 17 
’ 14% 12 
l 13 14 l 
’ 
l 147% 2 
. 14% 2 
14% 
1 l 1436 
11 l l 
l l 7 
l 
-————Average Monthly Price 
1939 1940 1941 
Mor Pe Pence Pence Pence Montl 
Jan 7.926 11.793 12.415 Aug 
Fel 7.942 12.577 12.769 Sept 
Ma 8.120 11.651 967 Oct 
Apr 10 10.98 228 Nov 
May 8002 11.600 De 
June 6 8.216 13.04 Aver 
July 7 8.271 12.410 for Ye 


Note: No quotations were made in the London market fr: 


Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound 


| M 

] 

l 

1 

l } 

Per 

Per P 

18 ] 


Pound 





J 


nts 


Prices of Ribbed 


m June 17 through 


June 30. Accordingly, the average for the month is based on the first eleven 
trading days only. 














Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


1941 
Date Mar 
l l 0 
; l 
4 10.79 
5 10.81 
; 10.8 
7 10.8 
$ 10.88 11 
; l 


————-Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1939 


ents Cents 


1938 


( 

Jan » We 
Feb. .. 8 
Mar. 

Apr 

May ‘ 8 
June ... 8.38 
luly 8.85 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Date Mar. 


8.94 
8.97 
9.00 
8.87 
9 S64 
88 
9.71 


10.42 


1941 1941 1941 
May Date Mar. Apr 
11.7 11 11.07 
11.78 12 11.00 11.58 12 
2.05 13 11.02 
14 11.10 11.64 
a7 15 11.14 11.55 
29 16 11.50 
4 17 10.95 11.49 
3 18 11.14 11.45 
59 19 11.20 11.43 
; 20 11.09 


21 11.15 11.47 


1940 1941 
Cents Cents Cent 
11.19 10.66 Aug 
11.10 10.87 Sept 
10.90 11.08 Oct. 
10.89 11.48 Nov. 
10.33 Dec. 
10.72 Average 
for Year 


1940 
ents 
9.84 
9.69 
9.62 
9 97 


10.18 


10.40 
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car Cents 
30 11.9% 
31 17 
32 “8 
33 96 
— 2 ——_ 
) 4] 
; Cents 
5 8a 
} 43 
) 
) 
4 
} 
; 
; 
J 
) 


—— OS TS Se 


through 
: eleven 


1941 
C ents 


—— 
——— 














Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All figures are in long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U.S 











ON HAND ~~ AFLOAT — —TOTAL — 
194( 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
27 142,368 340,857 48,210 90,285 153,169 268,937 232,653 494,026 
) 2 34, 328 353,733 55,814 112,257 136,955 263,696 246,585 490,688 
\ 2.414 373,581 55,981 113,619 140,228 257,733 256,033 513,809 
4 74 yn 57,918 102,557 245,992 265,016 
M 80 161,446 54,046 109,364 242,026 270,810 
iat 168.235 51,274 119.138 224,767 287,373 
: ) 190,222 52,990 139,629 218,440 329,851 
4 29 213,002 66,717 141,286 218,746 354,288 
© 824 241,358 68,310 137,033 205,134 378,391 
Oct 4 259,140 100,500 166,837 219,904 425,977 
N 205 276,943 114,044 158,095 219,249 435,038 
De 00 318,486 91,095 145,950 216,895 464,436 
Above figures include stocks held by United States Government. 
STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
, from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Singapore Para and United United 
and Penang Mansce Kingdom States Total 
” 23.830 3,246 25,000* 142,414 194,490 
A 42,239 518 25,000* 162,282 232,236 
Ma 32,731 1,743 25,000* 161,446 220.920 
| 32.375 1,706 25,000 168,235 227,316 
| 36.716 1.667 25,000* 190,222 253.605 
Aug 40.395 1.580 25,000* ?] 2774 279.749 
c 29.069 2.559 25,000* 241.538 98.166 
Oct 61 3,084 0,000* 259,140 325.837 
N y 697 30.000* 276,943 44.418 
De 26,77 2,165 35,000* 318,486 382,424 
la 37,1 2,151 40,000* 7 420.171 
Fe iT 4 13 2,000* 40,000* 3 442 64¢ 
I 
STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
’ from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Malaya N.E.I.! Ceylon! Other * Total 
Ma 418,180 47,635 445 3.984 106.244 
Ay 50.656 $3,897 S11 4.706 109,070 
Ma 45,71 $5,622 8,425 4,785 104,547 
Fune 45.618 4? 66 10,42¢ 4,205 102,914 
lu 43.850 37,387 9.43 4,529 95,199 
Au 1,9 38,251 1771 4.256 92, 228 
S 44.7 39.614 9,384 4.124 4 
Oct $2,239 37,720 9,158 4,407 93.524 
No 43.693 39.267 11.675 3.997 98,632 
De 8.787 18,622 4124 
| 47,198 44.7 4.329 
Fe 5 l 4.064 
I tes and Dealers (*) Estimated 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat for All Other Total 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 
End of: 1940 
Marc rere wrme 45,000 52,381 211,000 
EE ies cane oa 0 102,557 45,000 40,443 188,000 
May 109,364 45,000 55,636 210,000 
June vos SE 50,000 65,862 235,000 
July joesess, Se 55,000 55,37 250,000 
August .. 141,286 55,000 53,714 255,000 
Se é : ; 37.033 60,000 67,967 265,900 
Oct , ..~- 166,837 60.000 38,163 265,000 
Novembe ... 158,095 60.000 31,905 250,000 
De 145,950 60.000 44.050 250.000 
Ey 
Jar 153,169 60,000 51.831 265,000 
Fe 136.955 60,000 48.045 245,000 
Mar 140,228 SS i 
Not tal Afloat figures are estimated at months’ world shipments by 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. Afloat for U. S. is supplied by 








the Rubber Manufacturers Association. Afloat for Europe is estimated. All 
Utner t is determined by subtraction. 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 

At | 19 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jar $54,249 549,762 497.665 433,841 693,055 
Fet $45,265 565,833 479,578 429,551 694,245 
Ma 147.256 586.666 460,723 447,472 
Apr : 428.249 586.291 438,252 465,345 ...... 
Ma . 541, 413,134 568.158 429.979 470,981 

June . 520, 434,250 573,136 407,640 500,774 

July . 519,074 445,782 580.654 418,639 547.708 

Aug 500,520 457,462 565,394 397.345 579,119 
Se . 493.585 470.768 551,447 396,867 oo! i> 
Octol« 486,159 479,398 540,976 413,274  ° » Eee eS 
Nove ¢ ... 466,491 493,266 512,19¢ 395,217 659,308 

Dec er . 466.576 545.533 482.852 391,125 702,089 Pere 
Mor Avge.. 528,738 460,022 555,280 427,192 543,321 ...... 
_N Figures from 1941 include total afloat plus stocks on hand in the 
Un States, United Kingdom and Malaya. 


RUBBER AGE, MAY, 1941 


S. Tire and Tube S 


statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 





— -Production Figures on getety. Basis — ——_—_ 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 193 1‘ 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.- Mar. 13,437 13,355 11,376 15,565 7 314 13,946 14,849 16,324 
Apr.-June 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15,711 
July-Sept. 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182 13,875 
Oct.-Dec. 10,406 12,099 14,858 9.704 12,360 14,726 14,919 

Total 47,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 59,354 
—————-Shipment Figures on Quarterty Basis Fh 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 10,730 11, aoe 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,445 12,728 15,286 
Apr.-June 14,998 13,47 15,940 15,741 9°564 15,107 17,657 
July-Sept. 11,648 13, 489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 13,101 
Oct.-Dec. 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,670 

Total 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 57,508 59,156 
——__—_——__—__———————_I ventory Figures *— $$ 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,747 10,168 
Apr.-June 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,632 8,881 
July-Sept. 8.419 8,288 8,690 11,200 7,859 8,080 9,890 
Oct.-Dec 9,455 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,665 9,179 

Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION—~ -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY ? 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 4,546 4,954 5,472 4,149 4,270 4,847 8,863 9,348 9,797 
Feb 4,309 4,888 5,165 3,731 4,112 4,910 9,475 10,124 10,072 
Mar. 5,091 5,007 5,687 4.565 4,346 5,529 9.963 10,747 10,168 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


—- Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— 


Quartet 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Jan.-Mar. 12,823 12,353 11,891 15,831 7,314 12,383 
Apr.-June 13,191 11,631 14,624 15,413 7,380 11,847 
luly-Sept. 10,321 11,270 15,320 12,038 10,794 13,118 
Oct.-Dec 9.891 12,425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,300 

Yotal $6,226 47,879 57,036 52,374 37,848 50,648 
—_—_____—_————-Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis— 

Quartet 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Jan.-Mar 10,640 11,252 11,367 14,606 7,387 11,422 
Apr.-June 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13,010 
July-Sept. 53.5465 83.591 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 
Oct.- Dec 8,306 11,636 12,874 9.765 12,099 13,309 

Total 45,044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40,293 51,190 
—— —_—_—__—_§—_Inventory Figures 7——— 

Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Jan. Mar. 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 8.752 
Apr.-June 8.795 10,050 8,075 11, 833 8,337 7.549 
Tuly-Sept 7,639 7,565 8.595 11,32 7.859 7,206 
Oct.- Dec. 9,180 8,231 10,945 10/312 $,166 7 ,O3¢ 

Figures for Recent Months 
-PRODUCTION— —SHIPMENTS— 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 194] 1939 
Jan 4,097 4,260 5,168 3,943 3,805 4,527 7,932 
Feb 3,795 4,184 4,993 3,401 3,788 4,713 8,298 
Mar 4,492 4,371 5,357 4,078 4,091 5,186 8,752 


1 These figures are based on reports received from 
turers Association. 
should be consulted for most reliable figures. 


2 Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 


= —EEE 
1940 194] 
12,815 15,518 
13,744 
12,469 
13,333 
52,361 
———E 
1940 1941 
11,684 14,42¢ 
15,003 
11,403 
14,216 
52,306 
— ne 
1940 1941 
8.247 8.070 
6,841 
7,950 
7,014 


TENTORY 2— 
1940 1941 
7,490 7,733 
7 886 8.004 
8,247 8,070 


the Rubber Manufac- 
They are revised frequently and the latest available issue 








Automobile Production 


—wUnited States—~ 





-———Canada———- 


Passenger Passenger Grand 

Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 

Ls eee 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
ae 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
eae 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
a sabes 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
Spee cecas 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53,855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934 .....2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
Tn esews 3,946,934 3.252.244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
Lo re 4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
). ae 4,808,974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5,016,437 
ee 2,489,085 2,000,985 488,100 166,086 123,761 42,325 2,655,171 
1939* ....3, 577,292 2,866,796 710,496 155,426 108,369 47,057 3,732,718 
1940 ..... 4,469,354 3,692,328 777,026 222,984 110,126 112,858 4,692,338 

1940 
JE beens 231,703 168,769 62,934 14,468 3,397 11,071 246,171 
August ... 75,873 46,823 29,050 13,993 1,510 12,483 89,866 
September. 269,108 224,470 44,638 15,475 3,410 12,065 284,583 
Oct 223 421,214 72,009 21,151 7,056 14,095 514,374 
ee, seek 352 407,091 80,261 23,621 10,814 12,807 510,973 
Dec. 567 396,531 87,036 23,364 11,653 11,711 506,931 
1941 

en dite ta 500,931 411,258 89,673 23.195 11,990 11,205 524,126 
Feb. . 485,523 394,483 91,040 23,710 10.647 13,063 509,233 
Mar. ..... 507,868 410,258 97,610 26,044 12,093 13,951 533,912 


* Revised. 


Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; 


Cariadian, production. 
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BRITISH 





MALAYA 
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a—Including gutta percna 
in monthly statistics i—Including 
ficial statistics of rubber imports | 
Sweden, and 


Denmark Finland g 


Nott AN 


Exports 


United Unite! France 
States ' Kingdon th 

919 238.407 42.67 17.68 
1921 249.53 36.844 13.88 
1921 179.736 42.087 15 
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if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 


St., New York, N. Y. 








Materials oo 





ACCELERATORS— 
El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
Pipsolene; RN-2 Crystals; DPG: Pip Pip; A-32; 
A.100; R-2 Crystals; A-10 © ANTIOXIDANTS 
—Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santo- 


var A. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol | 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS 6anp minerat 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 38 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK—Aertloied 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York ® Akron © Chicago 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 

















ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 





CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





COLORS 


Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 
ules are bright in shade and fast in 
cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 
—Economical—Will not dust or fly. 


Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 




















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.., 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 














a 


CAMELINE (Xfire. FILLER 
99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- 
ing and elongation. 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 
YORK, PA. 

















CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials (continued) _ 





CROWN CLAY 
An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 





Southeastern Clay Co. 


Aiken South Carolina 





MAGNESIUM SALTS 


“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX . CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Stamdardiszed Preducts fer Rubber 
Compeunding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42ed St. New York City 











CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 











MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 
MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 

Manufacturers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 


*Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Totre- 


Stauffer Chemical Company 


= 





2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul. 











FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 








PARA-FLUX 
The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohio 











ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New Yor 
Chicago St. Lou 











FUMONEX.-FUMONEX BEADS 
—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 


Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 


—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 





PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form, Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
60 Wall St. New York 











ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 


The Cryptones The Albaliths 
(Lithopones) 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


New York Chica 




















he Red as aati 











Cleveland, Boston, San Francis 














GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St. New York 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For outstanding oy in +." 

natural or modern synthetic rubbers, 

SUN RUBBER PROCESSING “OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave., New York 
Plant and Laboratory: Monaca 


Pov ee neg 








(Josephtown), Pa. 











IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 





87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


— 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Machinery and Equipment 








CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akren, Ohie 











CUTTING DIES 


Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send fer our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 


& Machine Co. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 
The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 


MIXERS 

ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 


5-50 gallons. 
Send for Catalegue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 


























Avon, Mass. Ashtabula Ohio 158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CUTTING MACHINERY MACHINERY MOLDS 
Bands, Crude Stock. Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll. L. ALBERT & SON For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Goment Stock, ete. chanical goods; general machine work. 
See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems Trenton, N. J. Akron, oO. : 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. ; The Akron Equipment Co. 
179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. Los Angeles, Calif. Akron, Ohio 
DIAL GAUGES—Thickness MACHINERY—RUBBER NEW AND USED 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 
Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 


Waltham Mass. 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, etc. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 
M. Norton & Co. 


Medford Mass. 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 


New Jersey | 


MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 

machinery to finished produets of all kinds. 

Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHOE MACHINERY 


Bed Lasters 


Lacing atdinee Golam _- Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 


67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 

















FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 





MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 


Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 








Akron, Ohio 
CAUCE a 
. . in Ss 
my oe ge fg Ay Separators Drums 
ment of rubber. Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


B. C. AMES COMPANY 
Waltham Mass. 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
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Ylierher force 


Machinery [Cont’d] Rubber —cruce. Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 963 Providence, RK. I. 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 









LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedyear Ave., Melrose, Mass 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 

















THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 


Use it—for RESULTS! 

















CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





There is no better source 
for Latex 
United States Rubber Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 








WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL? 


Whether it is vulcanizers, gauges, 
dies, molds, mills or calenders, a card 
in this space will help you. Buyers 
consult these pages—put your prod- 
ucts before them! 














Reclaimed Rubber .... 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave, N. Y. City 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$8 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 








CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Les Angeles, London, Paris 


(Compounded Latex) 
Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. | 


| | 
LATEX | 
Normal and Concentrated 
| i 
| 
LOTOL 


Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 


REVERTEX 
Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 


Sole Distributer for U.S.A. and Canada 


fable a 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I. City, N. Y. 














CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 Wall St. New York 
AKKON OFFICE: 808 United Building 


Da RRR ner LTR ETARY Bites 


RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 




















DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices ia Detreit, Boston, Indianapolis 





RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 
Aleo HARD RUBBER DUST ; 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Lewis, I. 

736 Statler Bidg.. Boston. Mass. z 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis , 


—— 
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The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 














GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for WITS 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Successors to the Vultex Chemical Company 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 


—— 
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Rubber Mnfrs. 


Consultants 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 


the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St.. New York, N. Y. 





Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 











MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


COST REDUCTION 


Guaranteed in Boiler Plants 


THE HUNTER CO. 
Consulting Power Plant Engineers 
608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Il. HAR. 8942 


CUSTOM FINISHERS 
of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 
One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 











SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL COODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 


21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 





HOLLAND CLOTH 


EAGLE BRAND for Hot cures. Retains 
whiteness under heat and calendering. 


CARDINAL BRAND for Cold cures, when 
low temperatures are used in processing. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


Arkwright Finishing Company 
Providence Rhode Island 








SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 
R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


1. All Compounds stripped easily. 2. Wrinkles 
never cause liners to crack. 3. Prevents rot; 
liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 








LATEX ENGINEERING 


Designs and layouts made for dipping 
machines, circulating tanks and spe- 
cial processes. 
Raymond P. Morse 
160 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4064 








PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WANT ADS- 


St., New York. 


RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. All classified advertisements pay- 
able in advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 
line of quality molded 
the eastern market essential. 





Address Box ] 142, 


several salesmen wanted by manufacturer of 
articles and rubber rolls. Complete knowledge 
Send full details of experience in confidence. 


AGE. 









































mes 


\ | 


con- 


rp. 
pany 
Mass. 







CHEMIST—with over 11 years’ experience rubber research and 
mpounding, including development of synthetic rubbers and their processing 
and compounding. Have full knowledge of development and manufacture 
ot tires, mechanicals, proofed goods, latex and latex sponge, dipped 
— et Age 37. Available immediately. Address Box 1141, RupssBer 


CHEMIST—Production man, young, able compounder. Solid factory 
experience processing natural, synthetic rubber Can handle men Expert 
enced tootwear, rollers, molded mechanicals, calendered goods, latex, sponge 
Available short notice. Address Box 1134, Russer AGE. 


COMPOUNDER and production foreman with many years’ experience 
n the rubber covered wire industry. Can handle development work 
Address Box 1135, Rupper Act 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE—Superintendent. Wide ex- 
perience tires, tubes, mechanicals. Excellent knowledge all 


phases manufacturing. Successful record. Address Box 1138, 
RUBBER AGE. 


SUPERINTENDENT wanted with experience in the manufacture of 
Quarter Linings. Only those with complete experience need apply. State 
salary and experience. Replies will be held strictly confidential. Wonderful 
opportunity for advancement for the right party. Address Box 1139, 
Ruseer Ace. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








HELP WANTED 


a 





YO NG RUBBER CHEMIST, preferably experienced in reclaim, 
mechanical goods, heels and soles. State all qualifications, references, and 
Salary desired. Address Box 1136, RupBer AGE 


RUBBER AGE, 





MAY, 1941 


FOR SALE: 2—84” Heavy Duty Mills, also 1—60”; 1—50”; 1—36”; 
12—-30” x 40”; 2—38" x78” Hydraulic Presses; 1—Watson & Stillman 
Hydro. Pneumatic Accumulator; also Mills, Calenders, Tubers, etc. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 14-19 Park Row, New York, 
ms Os 


THROPP MILL AND CALENDER FOR SALE: Almost 
new. Both motor driven. Size Mill 16” x 42”; Three Roll 
Combination Calender 14” x 36”. May be seen by appoint- 
ment. UNIVERSAL PLASTICS CORP., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Continued on Next Page 
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Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp 90 
Akron Equipment Co 141 
Akron Standard Mold Co 141 
Aibert & Son, L 141 
Aluminum Co. of America —_ 
Aluminum Flake Co 139 
Aluminum Ore Co 81 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 77, 139 
American Zinc Sales Co 80, 140 
Ames, B. C., Co 141 
Arkwright Finishing Co 143 
Badenhop Corp., Robert 122, 142 
Barr Rubber Products Co 143, 144 
Barrett Co., The 86, 140 
Beacon Co. 140, 144 
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(Classified Advertising Continued from Previous Page ) 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED FOR USER $3 or 29 Banbury Mixer: Mills; 1 
Calender Hydraulic Presses th pumps and accumulators: 2 lubers 
Address Box 1 4 Rupseer A 

WANTED 0)nc (1) Rubber W ashe rhree (3) Mixing Mills with 
emooth or corrugated rolls, moplete t notors and reduction gears 
Address Box 1137 Rusper A 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED \ representat went, ver well connected wit rubber 
factories, for the sale t | gr es of crude rubber Representing importers 
ind dealers of crude rubber \ ress Box 1140, Russer Act 

WILL PURCHASE outright or take entire output of small rubber plant 
making products surt ble tor rug notion or shoe trade We vulvertise ind 
distribute ! itionally, rt nd warehouse W rite Mr Kelly, 4 
East 20th Street New Y 
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Monsanto Chem. Co. (R. S. Div.) 

Moore & Munger 

Morse, Raymond P. 

Muehistein & Co., H., Inc. 89, 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co.... 

National Sherardizing and Machine Co. 132, 
Naugatuck Chem. Div. U. S. Rubber Co. 83, 92, 139, 
Neville Co. 125, 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Noble, R. J. 

Norton, M., & Co. 

Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 

Pancorbo, M. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co. Pe Pe ? 78, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Div. 89, 
Porotex Products 

Rand Rubber Co. 132, 
Randall, Frank E. 124, 
Rare Metal Products Co. 130, 
Revertex Corp. of America - 124, 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 

Ross & Son, Charlies 

Royle & Sons, John 76, 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 79, 


Schofield-Donald Co. 


Schulman, A., & Co. inside Back Cover, 
Scott Co., Henry L. 130, 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Southeastern Clay Co. 118, 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 122, 
Standard Chemical Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 123, 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 130, 
Sun Oil Co. 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 

75, 


Titanium Pigment Corp. 
Trade News Service 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation.. 


United Carbon Co. , ‘ Insert Following 126, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp......... , 88, 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 83, 92, 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
Utility Color Co. 


Utility Mfg. Co. 

Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. Front Cover, 
Weber, Hermann, Co. ; 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 126, 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 129, 
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Wishnick-Tumpeer, inc. 
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RUBBER WAX +118 
A PERFECT FINISH FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Application by spraying, dipping, or brushing. 
Quick drying—non toxic. 

Send for a sample. 

THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, 





Mass. 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


THE 














RUBBER AGE, MAY, 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBU RG, 
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O FLUFFY-HAIRED barbershop 
beauty ever did a neater job of cuticle- 
trimming than our force of husky carcass- 
trimmers along what we might call our 


‘“‘bald-headed row’ 


After the stripping operation (did you 
see our ad last month?) the bald white zinc 
carcasses are brought to the trimmer line, 


where skilled workmen and specially adapted 


A. SCHULMAN 





INC. 


AKRON, OHIO « E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS * BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





| T he Mechanical Manicure 


machines trim off all black or foreign material 


which may adhere to the carcass. 


This insures the reclaimer a strictly all- 
white zinc carcass, and carries out our long- 
established policy of supplying Scrap material 
which exactly fills your specifications. 


The ‘Mechanical Manicure” is one of 
many operations which enable us to give fac- 


tories what they want and when they want it. 














| ith wss ROLLS ON RUBBER 


cured stock without being subject to adhesions. 
This eliminates stuck and torn areas, speeds 
up separation, and keeps the liner in uninter- 
rupted service for a longer period of time. 


® Modern defense rolls on rubber. So does our 
modern peace-time activity. The rubber indus- 
try, as all other key industries, faces the prob- 
lem of producing for defense without handi- 
capping production for civilian use. Only 
through successfully doing BOTH can America 
maintain her standard of living and still arm 
herself at top speed. 


This problem will task the ingenuity of almost 
every big industry. In its small way Climco 
offers aid to the rubber industry by 
simplifying the handling, storage. 
and separation of uncured stocks. 


The Climco process, applied to or- 
dinary cotton liners, enables them 
to receive tacky, even hot, un- 


It is the vitally important “little” things such as 
this that will answer the question as to whether 
America can take her armament production in 
stride. If your company is not already using 
Climco-Processed liners we will be very glad to 
give you the facts. 


LINERETTE 
INTERLEAVING PAPER 


Treatment Contains 


NO OIL OR WAX 
Samples on Request 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


The Cleveland Liner & Mig. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





. Assmre Better, Lower Cost Pradwuction| 


